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Editorial, 


HE effort to make the season of Lent useful in 
providing opportunities and suggestions of medi- 
tation meets with one difficulty. Those most 
likely to avail themselves of it are the ones who 
need it least, and those who need it most are 

least likely to use it. The world goes on at the same pace, 
though society reduces speed and the world’s workers 
have no time for quiet hours; while many who have time 
and disposition are under no pressure at the times which 
give Lent perspective. The way for busy people to do is 
to keep a Lent for their vacation, and make its leisure 
productive of more than physical recuperation. In the 
quiet of high places, in the horizons of great distances and 
vast prospects, Nature becomes a priest to the mind, and 
draws it above its worries and cares. For the people 
whose days are too full already of retirement from the real 
stress and burden of the world, the story told by the 
author of a ‘“‘Leisurely Tour in England” is in point. 
He found, on inquiring for the key to a church, that it 
was already open, it being a ‘‘quiet day,” that is, a day 
for special and silent service. ‘Then he recalled the reply 
of the parson to his bishop, who had offered to conduct a 


“quiet day” for him. He declared that what his 
parishioners required was not a “quiet day,” but an 
earthquake. 


ed 


It is a question much mooted, whether great men 
create revolutions and initiate movements of the people, 
or are thrown up on the surface of affairs by forces that 
they did not summon. Did Luther cause the Reforma- 
tion, or did a widespread movement for reform bring 
Iuither into action, and give him his opportunity? One 
curious form of self-delusion is often seen in the case of 
men and women who feel the movements of society, and, 
being interested, advocate coming reforms, and flatter 
themselves that they are moving causes, when, in fact, 
they are but straws that show which way the wind blows. 
Rudyard Kipling has wittily caricatured this foible of 
good people in his story of ‘‘ The Butterfly that Stamped.” 
The butterfly’s wife had offended him, and he threatened, 
unless she should mend her ways,to stamp his foot, doing 
which, he said, all the buildings around them would in- 
stantly disappear. The king heard the threat, and was 
mightily amused thereat. He then ordered his chief magi- 
cian to cause his palace and all the buildings around it 
to disappear when the butterfly stamped. So said and 
so done: the butterfly stamped, and the buildings dis- 
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appeared. Whereupon the butterfly’s wife was greatly 
distressed, and, with many tears, begged the butterfly to 
stamp again and bring back the buildings that had 
vanished. ‘The butterfly consented, stamped his foot, 
and, at the king’s command, the great magician brought 
evetything back again as it was before. 


J 


CorNnELIUS C. FELTON, formerly president of Harvard 
College, once said that, while he had known many stu- 
dents who had lost their health during their college course, 
he had never known one to break down because of over- 
work. Good students often break down, but not be- 
cause they were too faithful to their studies. The 
causes of ill health are many, but they fall under a few 
heads, and may be easily identified. In the colleges where 
boys are educated, a few, a very few, are the victims of 
vicious indulgences that are gross and wicked; more 
suffer from distempers caused by too much indulgence in 
beer, tobacco, and rich food; some, alas! are depleted 
by semi-starvation and a low diet, made necessary by 
poverty; late hours and lack of sleep cause many a pallid 
cheek, which was never ‘‘sicklied over with the pale cast 
of thought”; habits of physical laziness often cause 
what seems like brain-fag, and make intellectual effort 
painful; neglect of daily duty as a student, with intense 
effort to pass examinations not duly prepared for, causes 
many a student to give out after the strain of the ‘‘ mid- 
years” is over. All these remarks, except the first two, 
apply to girls as well as boys, and if heeded, would soon 
make illness from intellectual overwork seem to be what 
it is,—the rarest of distempers. 


st 


Str ARTHUR CONAN DoyLe, besides being a novelist 
and a knight, is president of the Divorce Law Reform 
Union in England. He has in a late address approached 
the subject from a not usual point of view. He declared 
the existing laws on the subject the shame of the country; 
the bill passed in 1895, the most ingenious bill for pro- 
ducing immorality that could ever have been devised. 
Compulsory celibacy could not enforce morality. To 
those who compared the large percentages of divorces 
in Germany with the small percentage in England, he 
replied that in Germany they were treating the evil, in 
England they did not. ‘If the divorce and separation 
statistics of England were added together, the average 
would come to more than Germany shows.” Divorce 
was only a cure. It was a deplorable cure for a deplor- 
able state of things. He had no doubt that, if the pro- 
posed reform were passed, there would be a deluge of 
divorces. “But it would be only the opening of an ulcer. 
It was there, and it had got to be opened.”” English com- 
ment on conditions in our country might well take this 
point of view. What is charged on us as laxity will 
appear the opening for remedy. The fact that there is no 
country in the world where happy and pure family life 
is more general than in America is a fact which verifies 
what Conan Doyle asserts. 

ot 


TRUTH in an abstract proposition and the truth about 
a matter of fact are of strangely different rank. One 
has, so to speak, aristocratic dignity, and to belong to 
it is a proud privilege, while the other is quite plebeian, 
and those who produce it receive comparatively little 
credit. But democracy has an influence in estimating 
truth, and we are feeling its air in the assertiveness of 
concrete reality and in the challenge to high theory for 
tangible witness. Telling the truth is coming to be ex- 
acted of those who highly exalt the truth without much 
care for vulgar exactness. President Howard Elliott has _ 
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been telling the truth about railroads to an extent that 
furnishes the prophets with much material for edification. 
For instance, he points out that during the year ending 
in June, 1911, of the 396 passengers killed in the United 
States, ninety-six only were killed while riding on trains 
in accidents for which railroads were probably respon- 
sible, while nine hundred millions of passengers were 
handled. In 1909, .347 companies handled 570,617,563 
passengers without the death of a single passenger in a 
train accident. “These figures cover a mileage of rail- 
roads equal to that of the United.Kingdom, Germany, 
and France combined, a record of immunity from fatali- 
ties among those who travel unequalled except in the 
United States in previous years.” Due attention to a 
little truth like this would save a good deal of spiritual 
power expended in condemning railroads as if they were 
murderous corporations, and in creating public sentiment 
hostile to them in the name of public welfare and religion 
through indiscriminate, inaccurate, and therefore unjust, 
statements. 
wh 


We do not mean to take up the question of sex educa- 
tion, but the number of school superintendents who do 
not favor it in public schools.makes another question. 
While there is such opposition, and such reasons advanced 
for it, is there just ground for the opinion that one must 
adopt this direction or be counted hostile to a desirable 
reform? On the question of methods, and the best ways 
of achieving the desired ends, there is room for differences 
in opinion. While opinion is thus unsettled, the first 
task is to devise operations in which all may unite, and 
thus gradually come to common advance. The highway 
of life is strewn with the bones of reforms which perished 
because they had zeal without wisdom, and led their 
supporters where support failed. 


The Child-Labor Question. 


The tenth anniversary of the Child Labor Committee 
brings to notice the work of the Committee during its 
decade of existence, and the work that lies before it. 
The subject is not special in its character, for everybody 
feels that the welfare of children is the most important 
and far-reaching of subjects, and relates itself at-once 
to any form of a real religion. ‘The annual meeting of 
the Committee, held in New Orleans, is of national in- 
terest; and announcements of the programme bring to 
attention topics which cannot fail to rouse fresh sym- 
pathy and new allegiance. The first year of a children’s 
bureau has passed, and its results are to be reviewed. 
Those who are directly concerned will give due regard to 
the significance of the subject at this time. It is for those 
who might otherwise miss them that we wish to gather 
up some of the points on which a wider judgment should 
be obtained. 

The Children’s Bureau has made investigations of the 
social, industrial, and economic conditions affecting infant 
mortality, for which 1,551 schedules were secured. A 
review of child-labor legislation in the fifty-two political 
divisions of the United States has been prepared. Four 
pamphlets have been issued dealing with birth regis- 
tration, baby-saving campaigns, prenatal care, and a 
hand-book of federal statistics of children. For the 
adequate treatment of these subjects, and of other 
matters equally important, enumerated in the Act of 
Congress creating the Bureau, a larger staff will have to 
be provided. , 

The accomplishment of the Committee in extending 
child-labor laws, and in improving those that already 
exist, need not be summarized. It has been so consider- 
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able as to lead to the feeling that its work is done. But, 
as in every such situation, this state of things really 
points to a larger opportunity and to further conquests. 
A still stronger public opinion must be created, in order 
that protection from night work can be brought to 
fourteen-year-old boys in the glass-factories of West 
Virginia and Pennsylvania, from the eleven-hour day to 
the 4,000 children in Georgia mills, from the moral dangers 
of night messenger service to the boys of thirty-one 
States, and from cannery, sweatshop, and street-trading 
to those thousands of children who have not yet been 
reached. And continual educational efforts are requisite 
to establish rational and accurate views on the subject 
wherever there are partial and prejudiced and superficial 
views, or notions that cannot be called views at all. 
That the meeting in New Orleans will be of tremendous 
- influence is shown in its being held in this Southern city, 
and in the wide range ofits reports, from New England 
to California, and from Wisconsin to Texas. The speak- 
ers are mainly those who have first-hand knowledge of 
the problem, its difficulties and its solutions, and such 
names as Jane Addams, Felix Adler, Secretary Wilson, 
Senator Owen, not to forget the President’s daughter, 
are to be found among them. The topics are very 
various, and show that there is to be no threshing of old 
straw or repetition of out-of-date statistics. 

The most important step in the development of the 
campaign against child labor is the introduction of a 
child-labor bill into Congress, which aims to establish a 
nation-wide restraint and prohibition of child labor 
through the interstate commerce law. This bill has been 
prepared with previous objections to such a bill in mind, 
and after extensive correspondence with prominent 
lawyers, State and federal officials, and others interested 
in the problem. ‘Those who have heretofore condemned 
any attempt to prevent child labor by national legislation 
in connection with interstate commerce will be com- 
pelled to give renewed consideration to the matter by 
the exhaustive and learned brief which has been sub- 
mitted on the qtestion of constitutionality. The ob- 
jections to such a bill on this ground are met by quota- 
tions from decisions of the Supreme Court in cases which 
cover these points. Whether they are fully met, we 
are not ready to say nor is it our place to discuss them 
here. But that objections have been fairly considered 
and candidly recognized will appear from the following 
list of them. ‘The bill violates the rights of the States; 
it infringes the right of free contract; Congress has no 
power to regulate the hours of labor; it permits taking 
of property without due process of law; it affects intra- 
state commerce as well as interstate commerce; grant- 
ing that Congress has power to forbid interstate com- 
merce in goods that would injure the consumer (as in 
the Food and Drugs Act), there is nothing directly in- 
jurious in goods made by children; this bill would estab- 
lish a precedent by which the power of Congress over 
interstate commerce would be unlimited; the power of 
Congress to regulate or prohibit interstate commerce 
depends on the injury such commerce might do; and to 
the last objection the reply is made: ‘‘We do not claim 
that the consumer is injured materially or physically by 
the purchase or use of goods produced by child labor. 
But we do claim that the consumer is injured morally; 
that he is powerless to protect himself by means of 
humane laws enacted in his own State so long as inter- 
‘state commerce offers facilities for shipping into his 
State goods made under conditions obnoxious to his 
moral sense. And how can he be protected in this except 
by the only power competent to regulate interstate 
commerce?” And the opinion of Justice McKenna is 
quoted: “It must be kept in mind that we are one 
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people; and the powers reserved to the States and those 
conferred on the nation are adapted to be exercised, 
whether independently or concurrently, to promote the 
general welfare, material or moral.” 

The Child Labor Bulletin, published by the National 
Committee, gives full answers to these objections, which 
will be widely read. This publication, together with 
many important addresses made at the meeting in New 
Orleans, marks a distinct epoch in the history of child- 
labor reform. We call the attention of our churches to 
this movement, and to its progress and meaning, con- 
fident that a fuller acquaintance with it will bring in- 
crease to the ranks of those who preach deliverance to 
captives and the opening of the prison to them that are 
bound. 


Remedy-mad. 


The report of the special commission appointed to in- 
vestigate the ‘“‘white slave” traffic in Massachusetts 
contains this telltale sentence: ‘‘It is inconceivable, in 
the mind of the commissioners, that these evils cannot be 
remedied by legislation.” 

We are reminded of the adage that an act of Parlia- 
ment can do anything except make a man a woman! 

Beside this excerpt from the report, just as an illus- 
tration of the same spirit in another aspect, should be 
placed the following tableau: a subway car in a large 
eastern city; evidence in plenty upon the wraps of the 
passengers that a bad blizzard was in progress above- 
ground; an elaborate advertisement card over the seat 
of the car, recommending bromo-quinine for the ills of 
bad weather—colds, chills, and their brood; directly below 
the advertisement a young woman, of perhaps eighteen 
or nineteen years, clad in the showiest of theatre cloaks, 
the airiest of chiffons, the finest of gauze scarfs, and the 
frailest of French slippers! 

This or equivalent folly is found everywhere. We 
have strong investigations into the evil of arson for in- 
surance; we increase the efficiency of our fire department, 
—and amiably permit the construction of the flimsiest 
of three-deckers and apartment houses! We have 
laboriously conceived license laws for the liquor traffic, 
laws against the selling of liquor to minors, and its use 
in disreputable hotels,—and next door to the very justice 
court may be a wholesale liquor dealer to whose profit it 
is to evade and annul those very laws; or a brewery, the 
output of which must be consumed if dividends are to 
be paid! ‘The apologetically retired sign, ‘“‘speed limit 
ten miles an hour within city limits,” is placed in the 
shadow of an auto factory that takes pride in producing 
machines that can make ninety miles an hour,—a speed 
legally allowed nowhere in the country (save on race- 
courses) ! 

Jean Paul has an anecdote that illuminates this finely: 
if we had been for hours standing on the bank of a river, 
pulling out drowning wretches who were swept along in 
the flood, would it not be well to go upstream and find 
out who was pushing them in? 

Why are we so weakly dependent upon remedies? 
The reason is, our temper of nervous hurry. We feel so 
bound to this purpose or that schedule (often purely 
material) that we have not time to analyze a wretched 
situation, and determine the causes, and remedy them. 
It is much easier and quicker to dose with quinine than 
to lug around arctics! But the wise auto-driver knows 
that‘in the long run he will be safer and happier not to 
try to patch his outer tube at every puncture, but to 
spend some additional time to adjust a new inner tube! 
Another reason is, our craving for quick profits. Solidity 
and durability are expensive and take years to repay 
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their cost; therefore, it is cheaper to install a water 
sprinkler system costing ten thousand dollars over a 
frame factory building worth five, and save the expense 
of a fifty-thousand-dollar concrete structure. Of course 
it is a bluff, and might lead to a disaster involving im- 
mense cost of life and property. But there are always 
insurance companies, in that case, and evadable laws! 
It is alla part of the paraphernalia and the ramifications 
of business bluff. 

One might wish to include among these reasons our 
modern craze for show and display, that builds hotels held 
together by the expensive woodwork and wall-paper, 
uses furniture that is chiefly a transitory veneer, and 
wears silks that are cotton on the back of the weave. 
Even in zero weather, kid gloves are handsomer than 
the good old ‘woolen mits,’ and French heels than 
goloshes! 

One of Amos’s best qualities was to know a plumb-line 
when he saw one, so that when he saw it in the Lord’s 
hand he straightway had a suspicion as to what it was for! 
Too often the word from the pulpit is a sharp lancet 
when, to gain the benefit (and the oddity) of a mixed 
metaphor, it should be a plumb-line. We do, indeed, 
spend a bit too much time over God’s love, nowadays, 
and not enough in emphasizing his eternal honor—“in 
the love of his truth!” For, if we are not careful, the 
splendid social sympathy that we so assiduously kindle 
will exhaust itself in becoming a remedy only; and, to 
avoid so appalling a disillusion as would follow, the only 
thing is, to couple the passion of human sympathy with 
the passion for the plinthic truth of things. As we square 
our sails to sail before the freshening winds of the Divine 
Spirit, let us not forget our rudder. 


American Unitarian Association. 
About Delegates to the May Meetings. 


All the churches and other organizations so entitled, 
whose names appear in the Year Book, will soon receive 
notices asking for delegates to the annual meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association. For various reasons, 
it is highly desirable that delegates should be chosen 
with great care and discrimination. Each congregation 
or other organization is, of course, competent to adopt 
whatever methods it desires, but in many instances, in 
years gone by, there has been a certain laxity or indifference 
which ought to be avoided. Delegates should be selected 
who know something about our enterprises and our 
methods, and who have a genuine interest in our de- 
nominational work. More care ought to be taken to 
nominate and appoint delegates who shall, without fail, 
attend the business meetings of the Association, and be 
able to vote intelligently upon all questions which are 
brought before them. 

As one reviews the habits of the churches during past 
years, he finds a great variety of methods employed. 
In some instances, our churches, at their regular business 
meetings, nominate and appoint delegates, empowering 
the clerk or chairman to fill out the credentials in proper 
form. In other cases, the chairman or the clerk, without 
any formal authority from the congregation, chooses the 
delegates which are to represent the church at the annual 
meetings of the Association. Delegates are sometimes 
chosen because they are well acquainted with Unitarian- 
ism as a religious movement and as an organic effort, 
and other delegates have been chosen just because they 
know nothing about the Association or any of the enter- 
prises which engage the attention of the body as a whole. 
Not infrequently delegates have been chosen in order 
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that they may become interested in something about 
which they have known practically nothing, and of which 
they have had no experience, with the hope that their 
interest might thus be strengthened. The unwisdom of 
such a course must be apparent to every person who 
desires intelligent efficiency. Other instances are known 
where the delegates that were chosen have taken upon 
themselves the authority of naming their own substi- 
tutes without the knowledge or consent of the congrega- 
tion. Such a course is obviously a violation of all 
congregational usage. Ministers, in some cases, have 
attended to the matter without being instructed by the 
congregation, and without the co-operation and knowledge 
of the members of their churches. 

Now is it not possible for each church to have something 
like a well-defined method in regard to such matters? 
Indeed, is it not of the first importance that at our annual 
meetings there should be gathered such representatives 
of the local churches as shall not only be able to form 
opinions concerning all matters which come before the 
Association, but who also are sufficiently interested in and 
acquainted with our work as to return to their churches 
with full accounts of what has been done? Would not 
our entire body receive new light and enthusiasm by a 
more intelligent and well-planned method of procedure? 

This is a matter which concerns the congregation as 
such, and no delegate ought to be considered who does 
not feel a moral responsibility to attend all the business 
meetings for which he or she has been elected. In order, 
also, to fulfil all the conditions of congregationalism, such _ 
delegates, or at least one of their number, ought to be 
expected to report back to the congregation by which 
he was elected. Such a report should narrate not only 
the business which was actually transacted, but convey 
something of the general spirit of the gathering. Past 
achievements and future aims and purposes should be in- 
dicated. The prophetic vision, so far as it is represented 
by those who are doing service on the firing line of our 
missionary enterprises, should be given to the congre- 
gations that constitute the denomination. Only in some 
such way can our entire body familiarize itself with our 
methods and purposes; and only thus can be developed 
that efficiency and loyalty upon which every enterprise 
for church extension and the propagation of liberal 
religious life depends. Lewis G. WILSON. 


Current Topics. 


THE administration at Washington recorded an im- 
portant result in its campaign against combinations in 
restraint of trade by reaching an agreement, on March 21, 
for the voluntary dissolution of the great New England 
railway and steamship system grouped under the con- 
trol of the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
Company. The agreement, reached after protracted 
negotiations between the department of justice and repre- 
sentatives of the corporation which dominates the rail- 
road, trolley, and coastwise steamship facilities of Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, and Maine, pro- 
vides for the gradual relinquishment of ownership or 
direct control of transportation properties by land and 
sea within a period of years to terminate on Jan. 1, 1917. 
The consent of the New Haven monopoly to conform to 
the law without a test of the issues in litigation, is re- 
garded, like the recent surrender of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company under somewhat similar 
conditions, as an acknowledgment by the managers of 
great aggregations of capital, of the public sentiment 
against the continuance of actual or potential monopolies. 
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THE first test of strength in the campaign to give the 
ballot to women by amendment to the Federal Constitu- 
tion, took place in the Senate on March 19, when a resolu- 
tion proposing such an amendment was defeated by a vote 
of 35 to 34, a two-thirds majority being required for its 
passage. The action of the Senate was the outcome of an 
aggressive agitation which was begun by the advocates 
of woman suffrage with the inauguration of President 
Wilson. It is pointed out by the suffragists that, 
although the resolution was rejected, the division of the 
Senate indicated a greater strength of sentiment for the 
innovation than its opponents had been willing to concede. 
It is the intention of the Congressional Union for Woman 
Suffrage to press the issue without a diminution of energy, 


with the hope that a second presentation of their demand’ 


before Congress will result in a declaration in favor of 
the enfranchisement of women. A feature of the align- 
ment in the Senate on the defeated resolution was the 
strong Southern opposition to the proposed Constitutional 
amendment. 

ed 


THE situation arising out of the Home Rule controversy 
in the British Parliament suddenly assumed a discon- 
certing phase at the end of last week, when, upon the 
failure of the Unionists to force Prime Minister Asquith 
into a detailed explanation of his scheme for a compromise 
in Ulster, the leaders of the Anti-Nationalist movement in 
Belfast announced their intention to take military 
measures in anticipation of a possible attempt at coer- 
cion by the government at London. The complication 
that was precipitated by this vigorous declaration of 
purpose became graver within twenty-four hours, when, 
confronted with the possibility of military action in 
Ulster, many officers of the imperial army resigned their 
commissions. The event brought the Cabinet face to 
face with the danger of a collapse of the military resources 
at its disposal in the event of an actual clash in the dis- 
turbed territory. Nevertheless, the War Office carried 
out its plan to safeguard the military depots in Ulster 
from possible seizure by Sir Edward Carson and his 
followers. 

se 


‘Tue Anti-Nationalist leaders in Ulster explained at the 
beginning of the crisis that they had no intention of 
undertaking any aggressive measure against the imperial 
authorities. On the other hand, they plainly conveyed 
a purpose of determined resistance to any project of 
coercion that might be adopted by the government. 
Prime Minister Asquith, for his part, announced in an 
official statement last Monday morning that the War 
Office had not at any time contemplated an invasion of 
Ulster territory in force, and that the orders already 
issued to various regiments were confined strictly to the 
safeguarding of military property. ‘Thus, it began to 
appear that both sides in the extraordinary dispute were 
disposed to proceed with the utmost caution in the hope 
of averting the precipitation of a clash which might 
well develop into a state of civil war. Mr. Asquith’s 
explanation seemed to produce a decidedly quieting effect 
upon public feeling in Belfast, although it did not produce 
an ameliorating influence upon the general situation. 


nad 


A TRAGEDY which has shaken the political structure 
of France to its foundations was enacted in Paris on 
March 16, when Madame Caillaux, the wife of Joseph 
Caillaux, Minister of Finance, shot and killed M. Cal- 
mette, the editor of Figaro, who had been conducting 
a vigorous campaign against her husband. The imme- 
diate result of the incident was the disclosure of a series 
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of scandals, involving members of the Doumergue 
Cabinet and of preceding ministries. Before the exam- 
ining magistrate last Saturday, Madame Caillaux explained 
that her sole reason for the assassination of the editor was 
her desire to put an end to the attacks which he had been 
directing at the Minister of Finance in the columns of 
Figaro. M. Caillaux’s prompt resignation from the 
Cabinet, under the charges of corruption to which his 
wife’s act gave emphasis, was followed without delay 
by the withdrawal of M. Monis, Minister of Justice, 
under suspicion that he had juggled with the machinery 
of the law in order to protect an accused man. 


& 


Tue civil war in Mexico is believed to be approaching 
a decisive stage as the result of the operations undertaken 
by Francisco Villa, the Constitutionalist commander in 
the field, against the city of Torreon, in the state of 
Coahuila, an important fortress on the way South to 
the City of Mexico. The preliminary assaults upon the 
outlying posts northwest of Torreon were followed with 
interest at the State Department in Washington, as it 
was realized that the result of the operations would exert 
a considerable influence upon American policy in Mexico. 
The rebels began the operations with a degree of swift 
effectiveness which augured ill for the success of the 
Federal defenders. It was predicted by observers of 
events in Washington that a decisive defeat for the Federal 
forces at Torreon would lead fairly to the conclusion that 
the Constitutionalists outbalance the military strength 
of Huerta, and that the fall of the city would so complicate 
the situation in the Federal capital that the downfall 
of the Huerta government would become a question of 
only a short time. 

ad 


Ir is evident that the British admiralty, acting through 
its first lord, Winston Spencer Churchill, is determined 
not to abandon its plan for a “naval holiday,” despite 
the cold sympathy which the proposal has received in 
Germany, to which country it was especially directed 
originally. In introducing the naval estimate of $257,- 
750,000 for 1914-15 Mr. Churchill said in the House 
of Commons, “Every delay, accidental or deliberate, 
by the next strongest power to England, will be matched 
by us.’’ The use of the phrase, ‘the next strongest 
power,” left no doubt in the minds of Mr. Churchill’s 
hearers as to the identity of the nation referred to in the 
first lord’s reiterated proposal for the limitation of pro- 
grammes of construction. As in the case of the first 
suggestion made by the British admiralty, however, the 
German press in this instance did not reflect a popular or 
an official desire to give hospitable attention to Great 
Britain’s invitation for a lightening of the burden of 
armaments under which the great nations, and many of 
the smaller as well, are groaning, without a prospect of 
relief. 


Brevities, 


We are coming to make sharper the distinction between 
theology and religion. The former is a science, the sci- 
ence of divine realities. The latter, on the contrary, is 
an art, the art of holy living. The one proceeds from the 
head, the other from the heart. 


A Chicago minister is to be credited with being the 
first to introduce into the Sunday work of his church pro- 
fessional and expert instruction, of a popular character, 
in the human as well as the divine laws that surround 
man’s present life. This church is to teach the facts of 
medicine, hygiene, law, finance, and other allied subjects, 
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every Sunday to all persons who will come to these special 
educational services. ‘The experiment will be followed 
with interest as to actual results. 


We all desire fundamentally just principles of right- 
eous and harmonious living. Only thus can the con- 
science be at peace and satisfied with itself. But may 
we impose our judgments upon others? Concerning 
this matter Dr. Lyman Abbott says, ‘“‘Conscience for 
thyself, not for another.” 


The leader of the Parents’ League of New York City 
says its purpose is to provide wholesome common-sense 
standards for the education, amusement, and home life 
of children, and adds: ‘‘We hope to make it fashionable 
to be sensible, and unfashionable to be foolish.” May 

it have a thousand imitators! 


A new kind of social service work by the Y. W. C. A.’s 
of the United States was begun two years ago, in aiding 
the foreigners coming to our shores. In the month of 
September, 166 ships arriving at our ports were met by 
the representatives of the Association and hundreds of 
these people personally helped on their arrival. 


The basis of church membership has heretofore been 
almost entirely a theological one, while now, more and 
more, the basis is becoming largely ethical and distinc- 
tively religious. The former method and purpose centred 
almost wholly around certain beliefs, forming a creed; 
while the latter means a motive and spirit, the desire to 
walk and live together in the spirit of Jesus. 


Findings of the Ear. 


BY ELLEN BURNS SHERMAN. 


For the world was built in order, 

And the atoms march in tune; 

Rhyme the pipe, and Time the warder, 

The sun obeys them, and the moon. 

3 —R. W. E. 

The stars are stillin their shining; and, in the making 
of giant trees, billions of acres of grass, and intermingled 
blossoms, there comes never a sound from the muffled 
machinery of Nature’s power-house. Who but the 
finest-eared may catch the feather-fall of the snowflakes, 
that build their miniature mountains of winter and weave 
white draperies for the landscape? Even the deepest 
sockets and hollows of the hardest rocks were sculptured 
by no harsh, grating sound, but musically chiselled to a 
water-chant of the centuries. 

The few rare exceptions to Nature’s law of silence come 
much like the studied discords of music to heighten the 
effect of the harmony. Earthquakes, volcanic eruptions, 
cyclones, and thunderstorms would make chaos of an 
orderly world if they came every day; but, coming rarely 
and with sublimity, the word “‘noise” is too mean a word 
to be applied to them. Rather do they seem like the 
majestic gavel thumps of the Almighty to call the atten- 
tion of a world grown deaf and blind to the silent, every- 
day miracles of creation. 

In the early dawn of chaos, when worlds were making, 
there was undoubtedly a season when there were cosmic 
crashings not meet for ears of flesh and blood. But that 
did not matter, so long as there were no human ears near 
to be deafened by them. Before man was allowed to 
appear, the divine fiat, Let there be silence, had gone 
forth. ‘The whole world is at rest and is quiet,’’ wrote 
the prophet Isaiah, but the lesser world of man’s creation 
is yet in a semi-chaotic condition, and the law of silence, 
though it has been passed in the upper house of the elect, 
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is yet a long way from enactment. So there still ascends 
to heaven an appalling volume of noise, made by the 
bang, whang, clang, grate, grind, rasp, jingle, whir, 
whistle, and clatter which accompany the manufacture 
and use of almost everything used by man, from the gen- 
eration of the force which runs cable cars to the simplest 
device for sharpening a scythe or pair of scissors. 

One of the chief offenders against the public peace is 
the automobile with open muffler, whose blaring shriek, 
in season and out of season, has made any public thorough- 
fare a via dolorosa forthe pedestrian, especially if he 
suffers from any disease of the ear. 
foot to lessen these shocks to the nervous system,—shocks 
whose evil results have never been adequately measured. 
‘Little by little, man is trying to banish, as Nature does, 
audible or other evidence of effort from his works. 

Those who watch this gradual diminution of noise 
from the operation of men’s inventions can no longer 
doubt that the time is coming when man will have made 
his machinery and the streets of his cities so noiseless 
that the transition to fields Elysian will be no abrupt 
change to totally different conditions, but a natural and 
easy gradation to a blessed country where even the 
jarring sounds audible only to the spirit will be absent. 
Rubber-footed tires, asphalt pavements, and the sub- 
dued hum of the modern sewing-machine (compared 
with the fearful threshing-tread of those of other days), 
all tell the same story. Man has begun to discover that 
no machine is perfected until it makes no noise. 

In Nature’s world, which is God’s, the unsurpassed 
model for noiseless perfection of mechanism is the human 
body, in which all the parts are fitly joined together so 
that a hundred complex processes are going on simulta- 
neously in this marvellous laboratory, and yet no sound 
is heard. Bones, blood, hair, nails, tissues, and countless 
secretions are being manufactured in absolute silence. 
Even the semi-voluntary movements of the body in- 
volved in breathing, bending the fingers, legs, and toes, 
are noiselessly performed; but in the still finer forces of 
mind and heart, which are stronger than all the other 
powers of man’s world, one finds the acme of noiseless- 
ness. Who can hear a thought or catch the varying 
heart-vibrations which make or mar the happiness of the 
world? Who but a spirit can hear the swift, wingless 
flight of imagination or the firm, footless tread of the 
will? 

Soundless, also, are nearly all the material translations 
of what is called genius in man. Whatever speaks from 
the soul of the painter is transferred silently to his can- 
vas with the soft strokes of a brush. ‘The author’s 
fancies, no less quietly, are clad with the gauze of verbal 
vestments whose fabric is woven of symbols as fittingly 
intangible as the thoughts they cover. Even in sculp- 
ture, though the first rough outlining requires the noise 
of chipping, all the fine finishing work must be done with 
so fine a touch that it is next to noiseless. The other 
sister art, music, above all, triumphs over noise by means 
of regulating vibrations so that the noise of irregular 
vibrations is changed to a concord of sweet sounds. 

In society’s long-accepted canon that no lady or gentle- 
man is ever loud-voiced or boisterous, one discovers 
again the instinctive human protest against noise,—a 
protest that grows stronger the higher one mounts in the 
scale of civilization. “The loud laugh that speaks the 
vacant mind” speaks a great many other vacancies as 
well; and the same is true of the loud, harsh, strident 
voice or the voice of the alarm-clock variety, whose tones 
are delivered in a jerky staccato. 

“Don’t you think,” asks the heroine in “ Aylwin,” “the 
poor birds must sometimes feel very much distressed at 
hearing the voices of men and women, especially when 
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they all talk together? The rooks mayn’t mind, but 
I’m afraid the blackbirds and thrushes can’t like it.’ 

In every department of knowledge and speculation, 
the loud accent of certainty is giving way to a more mel- 
low tone of modesty. In obedience to this beneficent 
law of evolution, the modern sane and quiet style of pul- 
' pit oratory has taken the place of the old style of ecclesi- 
astical eloquence, in which a prodigious amount of 
thundersome declamation and desk-thumping was deemed 
necessary,—a notion whose logic resembles that of the man 
who imagines that emphatic oaths give force to his re- 
marks. 

Some people with emotional requirements, which noth- 
ing but loud hosannas can satisfy, find occasion for alarm 
in the quieter tone and temper of the modern pulpit; 
but such fearful ones should meditate on the words of 
Isaiah, who declared that the effect of righteousness is 
quietness. It is only among people so benighted that 
righteousness comes as an exciting novelty that religious 
fervor gives noisy evidence of itself, like the bubbling 
fermentation of yeast in liquors; but, when the yeast has 
thoroughly worked, the bubbling and fermentation cease. 

The same force which has been making for quiet 
strength in the field of religion will eventually abolish 
noise from every department of man’s activity; but, at 
present, man still shakes his baby rattle in the calm pres- 
ence of his mother Nature. Compare with the deafening 
turmoil of any great city the noble serenity of a forest, 
or the dreamy murmur of grasses on the meadows and 
plains. In the gentle andante of wind-blown grasses, 
Nature seems to be practising modulations from pure 
silence into the first key of audible music, though the 
faint sh, sh, of falling snowflakes possibly comes before 
the grassy measures in her chromatic scale. 

Continuing her modulations from the songs of the 
meadow grasses, Nature passes to the rustling cadences 
of the cornfield, where she not only fills the ear with 
never-to-be-forgotten melodies, but casts her spell over 
the other senses .as well. Waving her invisible baton, 
she sets all the purple-tasselled heads bowing to each 
other, in stately minuet, while the rustling of the long- 
dry leaves carries out the illusion of the rhythmic flutter 
of silken petticoats. These are only a beginning of 
Nature’s improvisations on what might be called her dry 
scales. 

Still deeper and sweeter are the harmonies which she 
evokes from her liquid measures. In this line of her art, 
what a virtuoso she shows herself as she passes from the 
soft pedal of raindrops through the wondrously varied 
effects of rills, brooks, rivers, cascades, geysers, cata- 
racts, and the fortissimo of ocean breakers. In the patter- 
ing rain, which is really only a liquid transposition of her 
lullaby of the leaves, she sings us a cradle-song; in the 
rill, a simple Volkslied; in the brook, a slightly fuller 
melody; in the river, a four-part hymn with chorus; in 
the water-fall, a solemn chant; in the cataract, a glorious 
magnificat; while in the ocean tides and breakers she 
gives us her masterpiece, for whose orchestral performance 
she engages the leadership of the moon. 

Nor does Nature stop with what might be called the 
tuneless passages of her classic music, for who but she 
composed the exquisite melodies which pour from the 
throats of the wood and hermit thrushes, the song-spar- 
row, blue-bird, lark, and bobolink? And, once again, 
with the throat of myriad birds, one finds our Mother 
of infinite variety multiplying and adding to the effects 
wrought by water. Between the pure, spiritual notes 
of the wood-thrush and the mechanical iteration of the 
oven-bird and red-eyed vireo, she gives us hundreds of 
melodies, sweet, rollicking, ecstatic, weird, pensive, mel- 
ancholy, serene, and tender. In the same class with 
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the instinct-taught music of birds belongs the merry, 
aimless whistling of men and boys who have the cheerful 
dispositions of a bobolink. 

Here, as we approach the merging line where human 
voices are half Nature’s and half art’s, one may fitly con- 
sider some of the musical triumphs of man. Yet before 
any purely audible effects receive attention, acknowledg- 
ment should be made to some of those unheard melodies 
which are sweeter. Notable among these is the still 
music of poetry, which may reach the inner ear through 
the eye alone. Only a cursory glance at the metrical 
treasures of the world proves how easily a master spirit 
may parallel in whatever medium he chooses to use any 
effect wrought by a sister art. Though veiled by its 
utilitarian ends, every great language is a mavellous in- 
strument of a million octaves, made through long cen- 
turies and by unnumbered races, in instinct and habits, 
perchance, as wide asunder as the poles. 

Every thought and emotion of man, from the depths 
of his despair to the summit of his highest ecstasy and 
aspiration, has added its note and_half-note, stop and 
pedal, to this enchanted instrument. Not only man, 
with all the ebb and flow of the tides of his life, and all 
the lower animals, beast, bird, and fish, but every beauty 
of Nature has echoed itself into its endless gamut, like 
man, enriching and mellowing it with an untold number 
of associations. 

Though the use of this marvellous instrument is free 
to the whole world, only those who have harmony in 
themselves can bring harmony out of it. One man sits 
down to use this most wonderful of all instruments, and 
desecrates its latent music by playing with one finger 
the cheapest kind of rag-time music of language. An- 
other, like a Pan-blessed hermit, around whom all the 
birds of the forest hover, knows how to call forth all 
those throbbing, singing, sighing words that wake the 
haunting echoes of poetry, as they were wakened in 
Alfred Noyes’s poem on ‘‘ Drake’’ :— 


“Bring on the pride and pomp of old Castile, 
Blazon the skies with royal Aragon, 
The purple pomp of priestly Rome bring on; 
And let her censers dusk the dying sun, 
The thunder of her banners on the breeze 
Following Sidonia’s glorious galleon 
Deride the sleeping thunder of the seas, 
While twenty thousand warriors chant her litanies.”’ 


To the man who uses only the hardware receptacles 
of thought and feeling, poetry is only an unpractical 
habit of stringing words together to make them rhyme; 
but the poet is justified of his own, who knows that his 
verbal magnetism means a sensitive and accurate percep- 
tion of the chromatic tones of thought and feeling pro- 
duced by all the reactions of life. 

The other profile of this fact was given by some one 
(whose name I forget) who said, “If you see deeply 
enough, you see musically,’’ a truth more beautifully 
stated by George Eliot in her most inspired mood :— 


“May I reach 
That purest heaven, be to other souls 
The cup of strength in some great agony, 
Enkindle generous ardor, feed pure love, 
Beget the smiles that have no cruelty— 
Be the sweet presence of a good diffused, 
And in diffusion ever more intense. 
So shall I join the choir invisible 
Whose music is the gladness of the world.” 


With eyes thus anointed with the dews of poesy, one 
sees that the unheard melodies of the world receive con- 
tinual contributions from all those wholesome agencies 
(man’s or Nature’s) which might be called the tuning 
forces of the universe. Chiefest among them is love, which 
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has been known to work marvels, as Paul testified it 
would, with the most discordant instruments. 

Working also in the same interests of silent harmony 
are all the forms of modern psychotherapy, which at- 
tempt to produce harmony in the body by tuning the 
soul. Among the varied phases of this movement is an 
interesting revival of the ancient practice of using music 
to heal disease, mental and physical. Without intending 
to bring any charge of plagiarism against the recent 
methods of treatment, one may call attention to the fact 
that David successfully used the same method with Saul. 
When the soul of that mercurial king was disquieted 
within him, David, with his harp, accomplished what an 
indefinite number of soft answers might have failed to 
do. The Greeks, also, successfully treated rheumatism 
with a concord of sweet sounds; and it is recorded that 
Terpander, with his harp, quelled an insurrection in 
Sparta. 

The advantage of substituting music for the soft 
answer can easily be shown. In using the latter method, 
it may be difficult to modulate the pitch and quality of 
the words used. An unlucky inflection on an appar- 
ently insignificant word of an otherwise perfect, soft 
answer may entirely destroy its power to heal. On the 
other hand, a pensive melody on a harp or guitar would 
not be subject to the hazards of accent which thought 
must undergo in passing through language to the mind 
of another. 

Passing to a survey of the mechanical devices for pro- 
ducing audible music one finds man giving abundant 
proof that he has inherited from mother Nature her gift 
of working miracles. Witness the evolution of the mod- 
ern piano from the simple monochord, not to mention 
the large number of stringed instruments and the more 
vociferous devices used by brass bands. 

Weighing the effects produced by all these instruments, 
one discovers that, even in the detail of man’s instru- 
ments, he has duplicated Nature’s methods, for precisely 
what she does with her stops and pedals he does with 
his. Between the simple music of the lute and that of 
an orchestra, one may get approximately the same range 
of variation which Nature achieves between the music 
of a rill and her ocean oratorios. In the violin, one may 
claim that man has bettered his instruction, establishing 
a rivalry which might well make Nature look to her 
laurels, were she so foolish as to care for such baubles. 
As it is, all her performances, instead, look like delicate 
hints and suggestions to lure her children to work mira- 
cles with her. 

. “Dear children,’”’ she seems to say, “hear me play a 
wind fugue on the pine trees or through the reeds and 
grasses, or listen to this sylvan chant which I play with 
falling waters and rustling leaves. My performance 
is nothing beside what you can do if you will only work 
out the various suggestions which I give you from time 
to time. When you have elaborated all these sugges- 
tions, even those which I make so softly that the outer 
ear misses them entirely, you may inherit a kingdom of 
heaven of your own making.” 

Man, listening with his outer and his inward ear, year 
after year, generation after generation, to these luring 
hints of his fair Mother, has added each year something 
to the melody and harmony of the world, nor is he more 
troubled than Nature herself because his miracles, like 
hers, seldom excite any wonder after the waning of a 
single moon, What did it matter, to the inspired man 
who Burbanked a tree and a cat into a violin, that his 
divine instrument is now a matter of as little wonder to 
the average man as primroses to the Peter Bells? 

Most beautifully, it would seem, Nature, along with 
the other hints which she gives the man of true creative 
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intelligence, gives always a clear perception of the fact 
that he is only a transmitter of light not his own. So, 
in direct proportion to the vital value of his contribu- 
tion, he must give to the world his instrument or his 
invention with a selfless compulsion, as the flower gives 
its fragrance or the bird its song. 

BROOKLINE, Mass. | 


A Lump of Clay. 


BY JAMES THOMPSON BIXBY, PH.D. 


Deep buried in an odorous bed 

Of curling leaves and petals red, 

From a blooming rose-bush shed 

Upon the floor, forgotten lay 

The sculptor’s lump of clay. 

With careless hand the proud knight brushed aside 
The leafy quilt, and there a treasure spied. 
Inhaling gratefully its breath he cried: 

“What substance rare is this I scent? 

From what sweet bower of heaven camest thou? 
No earthly source this perfume could have lent. 
No part in our coarse dirt was thine, I trow.’’ 


But prompt the lump replied: ‘‘Nay, nay. 

I was like thee, only a piece of clay 

That in the ground unvalued lay, 

Until the rose’s company 

Its own blest fragrance gave to me. 

’T was thus my lips new breath, and blushing face 
Have gained some claim to finer grace, 

And this poor bit of common earth, 

Is prized as never it was worth. 

So she thou wedst to-day 

Will make a man of thee, 

If only thou hast wit to see 

How love thy seréd heart may fill 

With sacred sweetness; yea, may turn 

Life’s clay to gold; the flames that burn 
May change the home’s pure altar fire, 

And, as her loftier aims inspire 

To nobler acts, thy knighthood’s dream-ideal 
Shall be transmuted to a living real.” 


Then reverently the proud knight bowed 
And kissed the lump of clay, 

But not one word aloud 

Of his deep thoughts would say. 


Two Lenten Lessons. 


There is a striking picture by Géréme, entitled, ‘“Gol- 
gotha.” It presents the final scene in the stern drama 
of the crucifixion, On the hills in the distance is Jeru- 
salem, overarched with storm-clouds. In the foreground 
is the bald summit of the hill, adown whose slope the 
soldiers and spectators are departing. On the ground 
at our feet, sharply defined by a great light from the 
side, are three gaunt shadows of burdened crosses. Only 
the three sinister, sprawling silhouettes give a suggestion 
of what has taken place. Strange to say, not even 
Rubens’s painting of the crucifixion, in the Antwerp 
Museum, is so graphic and impressive. There, with 
ghastly realism, the artist has portrayed the writhing 
figures of the thieves, flanking the exhausted Christ, 
The background is lurid with lightning and fiery clouds. 
Yet, for all Rubens’s technique of tragedy, the three dark 
silhouettes of Géréme are the more eloquent. 

They are simply three together, with no visible mark 
of distinction for the one in the centre. And this very 
uniformity suggests the first of the two lessons. Extend 
Whittier’s phrase, “their fellowship of suffering,” to in- 
clude all human souls in all of human history, and you 
have it in simplest form. All of the fine, noble, beautiful 
altruism of the ages, which has been constrained to see 
of the travail of its own soul, and be content! All of the 
unrecompensed, apparently unreasonable grief and pain 
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and heart-woe of the generations,—one mighty river of 
tears, whose flood has rolled along with a certain pro- 
found, majestic music, and whose wave-crests were yet 
sunlit under the blue heaven! All of the myriad souls 
who, from long-forgotten places, since the generations 
began, have thronged up the steeps of light with nothing 
but ashes and wormwood as the fruition of their life, 
and have seen it change into a treasure beyond price in 
the eternal gratitude! These are they who have come 
out of great tribulation, and have washed their robes and 
im blood have made them white. Henry George came 
very near the highest truth when he wrote in his journal 
for April, 1865: ‘‘What a fitting time for his death— 
Good Friday! At this very moment before black-draped 
altars sounds the solemn wail of the Tenebree: for on this 
day one died that there might be life.”’ 

Another lesson lies in the three shadow-crosses of the 
painting. One of these men died sustained by the heroic 
courage of an exalted vision, a duty that transcended 
every earthly consideration. Another of the three died 
with at least the grace of sympathy for the earnest 
prophet who was in the same condemnation as he, and 
shall be remembered, as the promise goes, in the king- 
dom. ‘The third died in sullenness, with mockery on his 
lips, and a curse within his heart! Yet, after all, is not 
the cross his symbol, too? Perhaps he had been the 
victim of a poisoned heredity. Perhaps his life had been 
irretrievably wrecked for him before he had even attained 
to moral self-consciousness, if he ever did. The larger 
sympathy casts aside for the time all pragmatic morality, 
and hopes that in some way, now vague and hidden, the 
Christ-spirit will have a place for him also in the kingdom 
of all souls. 


“T lay the critic’s glass aside, 
I tread upon my lettered pride, 
And, lowest-seated, testify 
To the oneness of humanity.” EA 


Spiritual Life. 


The sight of great truths and devotion to great causes 
transfigure our friendship and our life. Friendship is 
only a habit of being together; love is only a fire of straw, 
flaring and falling away in a moment, unless its soul is 
some generous aim, some noble inspiration.—J ames Free- 
man Clarke. 

ad 

God dwells in the great movements of the world, in the 
great ideas which act in the human race. Find him 
there in the interests of man. Find him by sharing in 
those interests, by helping all who are striving for truth, 
for education, for progress, for liberty all over the world. 


Stopford A. Brooke. a 


The only sure test of the genuineness of your loyalty 
to any one man or woman is that your appreciation of the 
dignity of life in all men and women is increased thereby. 
Either your love for your friend is petty or your friend is 
petty, if out of it grows not a certain increased love for 
all men.—Price Collier. 


We do not get our best vision of heaven, we do not 
feel ourselves surrounded as the apostles did by a great 
cloud of witnesses, when we simply hear or read some 
good book, or meet in the church to listen to discourses 
and to exchange pleasant salutations. It is when we 
have borne submissively some dreadful sorrow that we 
see the golden ladder reaching upward, as did Perpetua 
from the darkness of the dungeon; when we have given 
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ourselves to some great work, and wrought it, by God’s 
help and the inspiration of his spirit, triumphantly to 
the end, that the vision is granted us.—R. S. Storrs. 


vf 


There is a solemn choice in life. Life and death, light 
and darkness, truth and lies, are set before us. At every 
instant the cry comes for us to choose one or the other, and 
the choice of one involves the putting away of the other. 
And we must choose. ‘That is one of the certainties of life. 


Stopford A. Brooke. 
ad 


Experience proves that purity and benevolence of 
heart, blending with earnest devotion, tend to produce a 
calm unwavering conviction of the presence and sympathy 
of God, which equals, if it does not surpass, in certainty 
our reliance on the proven facts of physical science.— 
Charles B. Upton. 


Lowell on Mexico. 


In these days of suppressed but still ebullient mili- 
tarism, incited by the Mexican disorders, and fomented 
chiefly by the anti-administration newspapers, it is a joy 
to read again some of Lowell’s poems in ‘The Biglow 
Papers’’ of the eighteen forties and fifties. A precious 
store of keen truth-telling lies hidden in those little-heeded 
satires. Take, for instance, this stanza from ‘‘A Pious 
Editor’s Creed’ :-— 


“T du believe wutever trash 
‘ll keep the people in blindness, 
That we the Mexicans kin thrash 
Right inter brotherly kindness!” 


Lowell, in his time, had heard of pacificist ideas:— 


“We were gittin’ on nicely, up here to our village, 
With good old idees 0’ wut’s right ’n wut ain’t; 
We kind o’ thought Christ went agin war and pillage 
An’ thet eppyletts worn’t the best mark of a saint. 
But John P. 
Robinson, he 
Sez this kind o’ thing’s an exploded idee! 


Perhaps the most amusing of the sketches is that pre- 
sented in the second letter home from Birdofredum 
Sawyer, who had enlisted for the Mexican campaign, 
and regretted it. Why? 


“‘One day abrilin’ in the sand, then smoth’rin’ in the ma’shes— 
Get up all sound, he put to bed a mess o’ hacks and smashes!” 


After Sawyer gave up all hope of looting gold mines, and 
coming back ‘richer than sixty Jacob Astors,’’ he was 
still wistful for glory—and was again disappointed :— 


“No, glory is a kind o’ thing I shan’t pursue no furder— 
Coz thet’s the off’cers perquisite—yourn’s only jest the murder!” 


Finally he was reduced to getting the fun out of the 
chance of travelling in foreign lands :— 


‘‘Ff once we git to Mexico, we fairly may presume we 
All day and night shall revel in the halls 0’ Montezumy!”’ 


The cold (or hot) reality was:— 


“T can’t tell off the bill o’ fare the gin’rals had inside. 
All I know is, thet out o’ doors a pair o’ soles was fried. 
An’ not a hunderd miles away frum ware this child was posted, 
A Massachusetts citizen was baked and biled and roasted!” 


Birdofredum Sawyer finally emerged, minus an eye, an 
arm, and a leg, and manfully resigned to his fate:— 


eee a the quarrel is settled now; fer my part I’ve some doubt 

pweill Rize more fishskin than folks think{tofake}theJrile clean out 
on’t. 

At any rate I’m so used up I can’t do no more fightin’ 

The only chance thet’s left to me is polities—or writin 


ay? 
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" Winter. 


BY ALICE GORDON. 


The white day, with a red rose on her breast, 
Passed through the Eastern gates in regal quest. 
The rose was lost amid the whirling storm 

Till at the Western gates, all safe from harm, 
Again the day upon her sombre breast 

Its fading petals clasped and passed to rest. 


The New War against War. 


BY CHARLES F. DOLE, D.D. 


Swiss churches have just issued an appeal to the 
churches of Europe, in the name of their common 
faith, against the vast, wasteful, oppressive, and de- 
testable war system which distinguishes the “Christen- 
dom” of the twentieth century. ‘This appeal is a re- 
markable sign of the times. It is a new thing in human 
history for churches to mass their force against war. 
Will the Swiss churches be heard? If not, will it not be 
honest to cease to speak any longer of ‘‘ Christian” nations, 
and to begin again the work of reconverting the heathen- 
dom of Europe? 

Another interesting sign of the times is Mr. Carnegie’s 
new fund to help convert the one hundred thousand and 
more churches of America into so many Peace Founda- 
tions. The real wonder is, that, being churches, and 
consecrated to the name, or the memory, of the “Prince 
of Peace,” they yet need to be almost wholly converted 
in attitude and purpose so as to be of any special use in 
the campaign against war. In other words, the churches, 
so far from working to stop war, are so apathetic about it 
that a rich man, not much of a churchman himself, has 


to give two million dollars to wake them up to see the ~ 
nature of their religion. Was anything like this ever before . 


done in the world? What does any one suppose would 
happen if Mr. Carnegie should succeed? 

A third notable sign of the times is Mr. Norman 
Angell’s mode of approach. Mr. Angell frankly calls war 
a great “illusion.” ‘The world had supposed that the 
war-lords, the heads of the vast departments of the army 
and the navy, the famous generals and admirals, the 
unseen boards of estimates and committees of parlia- 
ments, who doom the nations to the point of two billions 
and upwards of annual taxes, were wise and sane beyond 
the reach of the criticism of common citizens. Mr. 
Angell shows that these magnates are themselves the 
victims of a ridiculous hallucination. Living in an in- 
dustrial age, when the tendency of the world is towards a 
humane civilization, these men, looking through their 
old-fashioned spectacles, cannot see where the way of 
progress lies. ‘They are obsessed with fears and suspi- 
cions which they and their set create. Not only is their 
conduct fatuous, while they wait for war, and roll up 
huge debts for other men to pay, but, even if they were 
to fight and win, victory would be calamitous to the 
victors as well as to the whole industrial world. Thus Mr. 
Angell makes fun of the big-wigs and the “‘stars and 
garters,” and changes the form of the question from 
“What do they say at the war offices?” to a new mode 
of intelligence, namely, ‘“‘What does our common-sense 
tell us?”” We may even dare to couple with this, ‘What 
does our religion command?” Who shall say that there 
is no harmony between our common-sense and our religion, 
or, if you please, our humanity? 

Mr. Angell has done a service in the annexation of the 
field of economics to moral reform. What is bad for 
mankind is bad economics. ‘The whole stupid scheme of 
armed peace or war goes for the benefit only of the few, 
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and at the burdensome cost of the many. He shows us 
the peoples of the world, like sheep driven to the slaughter, 
forced to pay monies—sadly needed for education and 
better living, which, if free, would turn the wheels of 
better rewarded industries—into the war-chests of 
centralized governments to swell the receipts of the 
Krupps and the steel companies in the building of 
Dreadnaughts or the manufacturing of weapons of 
destruction. If we in the United States get our army 
and navy money by drinkinga~billion dollars’ worth of 
alcohol every year, so much the more preposterous be- 
come the ‘‘economics”’ of such militarism. 

President Jordan is telling the world another tre- 
mendous fact about the biological effect of war. “War 
produces heroes,’ they used to say; and some foolish 
people still say it. War finds heroes, and kills them, says 
Dr. Jordan; and he demonstrates the proposition. War 
did not make the young Col. Shaw, whose noble face we 
see on the St. Gaudens monument. ‘The good God made 
him noble through the training and traditions of a noble 
home. War destroyed him, and thousands of youths 
as brave and true as he was,—sadly needed, all of them, in 
the years of political and social stress since the Civil 
War. ‘Their death, in most cases without a child to 
bear their names, helped to decimate the old Puritan 
stock in the face of the incoming rush of “New Ameri- 
cans.” ‘The people who now thoughtlessly try to break 
down our President’s gallant watch against intervention 
in Mexico, little dream what their wild talk would cost 
in the depletion of the best life-blood of the nation and 
the proportionate increase of the imbeciles. 

Here, now, is a new mode of appeal, coming through 
many voices, with the minimum of hysteria and the max- 
imum ofreason and sound sense, with the utmost moral 
seriousness and religion blended with an irresistible 
element of humor, in view of the amazing absurdity of 
the war system. ‘To determine questions of justice by 
killing each other! ‘To pretend to prevent war by getting 
ready for it! To keep the peace by making up faces 
and doubling up our fists at each other! To strut about 
armed to the teeth, like game-cocks, and call ourselves 
Christians! 

What are the churches of America going to do with 
this appeal? It must be agreed that there is a huge 
load of inertia among the church people about every 
kind of human betterment. The habitual attitude of the 
churches has been a mild and innocuous disapproval 
of war in general, but a strange willingness, and almost 
alacrity, to back any particular war in which their own 
country might happen to be engaged. What war did 
ever the churches prevent? As President Eliot has asked, 
What religion ever yet has set its face against war? In 
fact, as political parties and factions are apt to unite to 
support a war, so rival sects have been as one in blessing 
the battle-flags. 

We have to change all this. We have to cut out a 
new road where both religion and patriotism can move 
together. The ordinary type of Christianity has not had 
the toughness of fibre to do the moral work of the world. 
We need now a religion with a purpose, with momentum, 
with a valid faith in God and in man also, not in man in 
the abstract, but in men called Germans and Poles and 
Russians and Japanese and negroes. We read that 
the members of churches in Pliny’s time met on stated 
days and bound themselves by an oath to abstain from 
theft, perjury, dishonesty, and unclean lives. Suppose 
to-day that church members bound themselves in a more 
positive form to help each other and all men to live the 
life of good-will, and not to do anything against good- 


will. Suppose, as the early Christians agreed not to go to — 


law against one another, but to settle their grievances 
‘ 


aig nee ay pl FO 
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among themselves in the spirit of their religion, so 
modern Christians agreed not to go to war, or let their 
nations go to war over any kind of international dispute, 
but to settle all differences in the spirit of their religion. 
Suppose the members of even one religious body cared ¢o 
much for the welfare of mankind as to agree to lift up 
their voice on every occasion, not only against the 
barbarous use of war as a means of doing righteousness, 
but distinctly in favor of righteous and altogether humarie 
modes of doing and obtaining justice. Suppose the 
church people would tell Congress not to build forts and 
iron ships any longer against fanciful perils from our 
brothers over the seas, but to trust the nations as we like 
to be trusted, and to treat them with appropriate good- 
will. Suppose the church people, once seeing through 
the dangerous selfish extension of the Monroe Doctrine, 
“America for the United. States,’ declined to become an 
armed police to keep order over nations who do not want 
us, and, stopping our part in the race to build battleships, 
were henceforth to use all kinds of peaceful means to 
show friendliness to the states south of us. In short, 
suppose the so-called ‘‘disciples of Jesus” actually tried to 
verify the beatitude, ‘‘Blessed are the peacemakers!” 
The churches of America could do all this, if they wished, 
in less than ten years. We can hardly imagine any 
action on their part so likely to revivify the Christian 
name, and even to persuade Jews and Buddhists and 
sceptics to say, “If this is Christianity, we, too, wish to 
be counted as Christians.” Is it possible that there 
may be such a revival of religion as this? 


Che Pulpit. 


The Foundation of Faith. 


BY REV. W. HANSON PULSFORD. 


The strength of faith lies in its verifiability. A man’s 
faith is his confidence that he can attain certain ends by 
pursuing a certain road. Without faith any intelligent 
life is impossible. If you are wise, you conform your diet, 
your physical habits, to certain rules because you believe 
that by so doing you insure health. In business you 
follow a certain policy because you believe that that will 
mean success. In all that a rational man does he is 
guided by the assurance, more or less well founded, that 
the course of action which he takes will have certain 
results. The opposite of this is scepticism which, when 
you push it through to its ultimate, means the feeling 
that consequent does not follow antecedent, that experi- 
ence is a chaos, that conduct is a mere matter of whim and 
fancy, and that what ensues is due to chance or, which 
amounts to the same thing, to the will of an irresponsible 
God. 

Obviously, then, the question of the foundation of 
faith is important. Your converting yourself into a 
drug-store because of the wide-spread belief that health is 
to be found in that way means disaster. One rightly 
pities the man who has lost his savings in some wild-cat 
financial scheme because his faith in it was ill founded, 
while the promoter’s faith in thus securing easy money 
stood on a solid foundation. ‘The one was too ready to 
believe and the other dishonest; but, as regards faith, 
the dishonest man had the best of it. 

To be strong, faith must be based upon wide and well- 
verified ience. The weakness of what is commonly 
called the Christian faith to-day is that it has forsaken 
experience for dogma. A congregation repeating, for 

_ instance, the Apostles’ Creed are making statements of 
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belief which are absolutely unverifiable because they lie 
beyond the bounds of experience. Nay, further, when 
they say, for instance, that they believe in the resurrec- 
tion of the body, experience is against their belief. It is 
true of most “‘articles of faith’’ that we can neither prove 
nor disprove them. Clearly, if you allow anything of 
moment to depend on such, you are in a perilous plight. 
Happily, this is not usually the case. Those who repeat 
these theological creeds usually have a different kind of 
faith to live by; one which they do not always make 
clear even to themselves, but which they feel they can 
ee! on because of its close contact with the plain facts 
of life. 

The freshness and power of faith in the founders of 
religion lies in this closeness to verifiable experience. 
You search in vain the teaching of Jesus, distorted as it 
is by the medium through which it has come down to us, 
for any reference to the abstract statements of the creeds. 
The things which he dwelt on were matters of concrete 
reality. His reason for advising a certain course of 
conduct was that you might find out how good it was by 
trying it. ‘‘Come and see,” he said. ‘Happy are the 
pure in heart; happy are the merciful; it is a happier 
thing to give than to receive.” How may I know? 
“Try it; as I have tried it.” When he talks about the 
kingdom of God, he is talking about that which you may 
at once put to the test. He describes its growth because 
he has felt it grow in himself and seen it grow in others. 
When he insists on its supreme value, he is talking about 
something which lies right at his own door. He sees 
it verified among the Galilean villagers with whom he 
lived. He drew his religion out of his own heart and out 
of the experience of his fellows. That is the secret of 
its strength. So far as I can interpret life, when you find 
that the theologies break down in your hands, you are 
apt to come back to the simplest concrete truths which 
Jesus constantly taught. They do not fail you. You 
try that venture with safety. They stand the test. 
The man who makes the experiment of letting the larger, 
quieter, more kindly, unselfish nature in him grow and 
have its way with him is not disappointed. He always 
finds it worth while. Out of his own experience, he 
reaffirms, with authority, the saying of Jesus that it is of 
the very first importance that you seek this “kingdom of 
God,” that you, in your own person, believe in it because 
you have found out that there is a certain divine largeness 
of wonderful resource within yourself and to let it have its 
way with you is great gain. 

The process from this to matters of abstract belief 
is interesting. Early Israel evolves certain habits which 
it finds are for the common good. It enacts these as 
authoritative laws. Then it infers that they are author- 
ized not by the experience of the community, but by a 
supernatural deity outside, that they are his commands; 
finally, they argue that if you obey these laws this super- 
natural deity will look after you, that you will be well 
in body and otherwise prosperous. The first Psalm 
says that the godly is blessed, for “whatsoever he doeth 
shall prosper.” ‘They struggled to uphold that faith 
against experience and found it failed them. It was not 
speculation that threw it over. It was simply the test 
of fact. I find out that carefully keeping the Com- 
mandments does not insure me against measles or small- 
pox, which I believe are misfortunes, nor against poverty, 
which I know is. I have seen scamps of the first water 
who were models of physical health and whose prosperity 
left that of the godly far in the shade. Then comes the 
further inference, that what does not hold here will come 
true in an eternal hereafter. We have travelled the 
long road from well-founded faith to belief in the un- 
verifiable. 
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As faith thus gets away from experience, it grows weak. 
Buttress it as long as you can, as the Jewish teachers 
did, the only secure foundation is lacking. It does not 
require the magnificent, dramatic onslaught of the book 
of Job to demonstrate its weakness. 

Now, my quarrel with the accepted Confessions is 
that they are so largely made up of abstract deductions. 
Whether I believe or do not believe in the trinity, for 
example, is so metaphysically remote from any practical 
confidence which is going to help me in life that I simply 
do not bother myself about it. If you happen to have 
the type of mind to which the trinity, as set forth in 
the creed, is conceivable, well and good. It does not 
concern me any more than the possibility of a fifth 
dimension. It is not in the realm of faith at all. It has 
nothing to do with this need of a confidence which can 
be justified by actual trial. 

The indefiniteness and uncertainty, all about us, in 
matters of faith runs back to the fact that little by little 
it has moved out of the realm of verifiability into this 
realm of abstraction from remote and too often incorrect 
interpretations of experience. When they were first 
made, these were probably the best men could find. 
They concluded that all the natural phenomena about 
them were the result of unseen supernatural powers. 
When they filled wood and grove and hill and sky with 
deities, they were making as fair an inference as was 
possible to them from the data before them. But, as 
experience widened, it has been a terrible blunder to 
foist on succeeding generations, as being of the essence 
of faith, beliefs like these which experience has out- 

own. 

That is the fateful thing about our own time. Chris- 
tianity is talking an unknown language, making the 
great mistake of trying to put the new wine of life into 
the old bottles of outgrown theories about an unknown 
experience. That is why it has so largely ceased to be 
fresh and direct and vital. What are the beliefs which 
stand in the forefront of much of our Christian teaching? 
The infallible truth of the revealed Word of God, for 
instance. Men can only hold that if they do not take 
the trouble to investigate. If they did, they would at 
once find that it broke down before the facts. "Take the 
doctrine of the Atonement, that men are all sinners 
through the transgression of Adam and therefore all under 
penalty of death; that God can justly pardon men only 
when he has visited the penalty of death on Jesus, who is 
of greater worth than all the human race; that if we 
accept his propitiatory sacrifice, we shall be saved from 
the penalty of death and inherit eternal life. But what 
possible relation has that to experience? How on earth 
can we verify it? Happily, the burden of proof lies on 
those who would uphold the doctrine. ‘The question is, 
What reason is there for my believing it? Then they 
simply fall back again on the infallible Word of God. 

But in all this you are in a realm which has nothing 
to do with what I call faith. Belief in doctrines like 
these may oftentimes be simply a matter of credulity and 
ignorance. It is out of all relation to that for which a 
man needs religion; namely, that he may be able, with 
greater equanimity and strength, to further the high 
quality of personal life by means which his experience 
continually verifies. That is faith. The weakness of 
religion is where it has departed therefrom and become a 
thing of remote, transcendental belief. Shaw says, 
“Beware of the man whose God is in the skies.” To be 
strong, we must believe in a God that is founded on ex- 
perience, in a truth which can thus be put to the test. 
Then we have a faith wherein we may be content and 
strong, which will lead us as we travel into a yet larger 
contentment and a mightier strength. 
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There is the secret of the power of the best in the New 
Testament. We have seen how true it is of the message 
of Jesus. Let us turn to Paul. His theological beliefs 
have become unreal, even fantastic, but his faith stands. 
He tells us that as he travels this great road of life and 
sets his heart on things that seem to be worth while, he 
is finding out their value for himself. Others have 
found it so. He is pressing on in “‘the assurance of 
things hoped for,” finding out by: actual trial that that 
assurance is well founded. ‘Put all things to the test,” 
he says, and ‘“‘hold fast to that which is good.” Make 
experience for yourself of the larger life which we see in 
Jesus Christ. 

He counsels us to set our hearts on the things which 
are worthy of veneration, which ring true, which are just, 
which are lovable. Come to have faith in that kind of 
life because you are finding out its worth by actual trial. 
So in the other letters. ‘They, too, record the results of 
the experience of a new and finer way of living, and 
because of that, though their abstract theology is out- 
grown, their faith endures. 

That is why I speak with confidence of religion as the 
birth within a man of a new, more vital, eager temper, 
lifting him, as he comes to trust it, above the tyranny of 
circumstance. My faith in that is unshakable because I 
have seen it so often, not in Palestine nor in the heroes 
of the New Testament only, but everywhere down the 
long record of history, under all manner of religious belief, 
and apparently independent of it. Moreover, in the 
measure in which I myself have tried it, my endeavor has 
been justified. I have never found it to fail. 

In strong contrast to this, my trust in what change of 
conditions would do for me has been sorely shaken. Have 
you not made the experience? If you were unhappy at 


-school, you pressed forward eagerly to get through school 


because it was going to be all right when you went to 
university. But it was just as bad there as at school. 
Then perhaps you said, ‘Wait until I get to be my own 
master and out into the world in my chosen calling,” 
and you find that in your chosen calling the very things 
you complained of in school and in college are with you 
still. Experience breaks down your faith in the effi- 
cacy of changed conditions. ‘The change must be within 
yourself. 

Wider observation bears me out in this. I run over in 
my mind, among the folk I have known, all those who 
have won vast satisfaction out of life and I ask for the 
secret of it. It did not lie in the pleasantness or ease of 
conditions, in fine raiment or houses or large bank ac- 
counts. Some of them had such things, but more did 
not have them. So when I have matched the fortunate, 
stiffly starched darlings led out on parade by expensive 
nursemaids and then recalled the kids in the gutter, 
my pity has not always been for the gutter children. 

Belief that new conditions will bring happiness does 
not stand the test. On the other hand, the data of ex- 
perience urge me to have confidence in myself. Years 
ago, it came to me with sudden surprise, That message of 
experience is the secret of Jesus. 

I, of course, baving been brought up as a Christian, 
thought that the religion of Jesus meant acceptance of 
Christian doctrines. I thought so for a long time. But 
after a while it dawned on me, as these beliefs grew unreal, 
that the message of Jesus was faith in a manner of life 
which was actually verifiable. Faith in yourself, in the 
bigness of your nature, in the qualities within you which 
enable you to rise superior to circumstance, in the large, 
generous-hearted, simpler, more vital self, which lies sleep- 
ing within, is its own witness. ‘Try it. 

There you have a faith which rests on the strong 
foundation. It is of that that Jesus, if he be reported 
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rightly, says to us, ‘‘Every one that heareth these words 
of mine and doeth them shall be likened unto a wise man, 
which built his house upon the rock.’”’ So you win, as you 
travel, a splendid growing confidence, that this at any 
rate is sure. Whatever happens to the theological beliefs 
I inherited as a child, I do have a supreme certainty that 
in the measure in which I allow myself to expand after 
the fashion which I read so clearly in all the great ex- 
ponents of this wonderful life which is mine as well as 
theirs, I shall not be disappointed. I am convinced that 
to set my heart on that will make things worth while as 
I travel. ‘That is the chief article of my faith. I might 
call it belief in the kingdom of God which is within, 
though I have tried not to phrase it in that way. When 
you come right down to it, that is the faith which all the 
greatest teachers of religion have taught and lived. 

How that squares with the wonderful reality which, 
as the old world of religious speculation fades, dawns on 
us in the wider interpretation of experience which belongs 
to our own time! ‘They do not thrust on me belief in a 
deity who stands outside the universe, who made it, 
“watches it go,’ and occasionally interferes with it. 
That has no longer any place in my thought. I find 
instead something which is far nearer and far more real. 
This old patient Earth, as we question her, reveals herself 
to us as a living whole, all of it eager, tremulous, thrilling 
with wonderful vibrant energy that blossoms into life. 
Not a grain of sand but is a vital realm of enchantment 
if you could only understand it. Not a cell nor a grass 
blade nor a tree but is just a miraculous voicing of the 
change and activity and glorious beauty of the ever- 
shifting processes whereby all that is, is continually 
transforming by ways which, as we understand them, 
are obedient to unswerving law. Itiseverywhere working 
towards more perfect expression, and I belong to and am 
part of it all. 

There is my religious world. I get up in the morning 
and the lengthening day gives me a religious message. 
At night I go out under the sky and the stars sing to me, 
and the deep blue, also part of my inheritance, breathes 
out and quickens within the peace which belongs to me. 
I run back across the centuries and am watching with glee 
the slow process of this wonderful life of mine toward 
manhood. I claim it for myself. Go where I may, that 
reality of all realities is always impinging on me. No- 
where a touch of beauty or a song of joy or a fresh gleam 
of knowledge or vitality, nowhere does any new glory 
swim into my ken but it links me closer to this miraculous, 
enchanting, life-intoxicated whole to which I belong. 
Sometimes I do not know whether I want to call it God 
or not, less people should think that I mean in any degree 
what our ancestors meant long ago, when they had not 
outgrown the thought of a God who, for the sake of 
theological consistency, dooms enemies and unbaptized 
infants and save the credulous. But if you catch within 
yourself the eager pulse of that mighty unfolding life to 
which you belong, it does not matter what you call it. 

There we have a faith which does not depend on theo- 
logical propositions nor on any special revelation. It 
needs no support of a possible heaven in the beyond to 
justify it. It has forsaken the shifting sand of abstract 
possibilities and rests instead on the solid rock of what 
we can find out to be true by actual trial. I have deter- 
mined to be alive. I am resolved to know as far as I can 
all the wealth of inner resource which belongs to me as 
product and expression of this wonderful life of the whole. 
I will learn to be responsive to its messages. They come 
to me from a thousand sources, from the recorded experi- 
ence of all great souls everywhere, from poets and seers, 
from the living earth and the past and the miracle which 
we call science and had better call poetry. ‘The fineness 
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of noble human relationships, the largeness and power 
and steadiness my fellows have achieved, all urge me to 
be no longer a child but a man in the world, able to take 
the buffetings of chance as well as the sunshine and the 
laughter and to realize through whatever comes that 
sense of unconquerable personal life “‘to which the whole 
creation moves.” 

Whenever that faith grows weak, I fall back on those 
who have made larger proof of it than I, the comrades 
of the great life, seen and unseen, about me everywhere. 
Then I get into line and set myself again to the journey, 
in renewed confidence that there I am travelling not a 
random path of mine own, but the unswerving wonderful 
road of the rolling Earth as she swings out of the inan- 
imate darkness of her birth toward that fuller expression 
of life, ample, unsurpassed, content, which lies always 
ahead of us. 

That seems to me to be a living and real religion. ‘There 
is no aspiration of any ancient saint more exalted or 
more pure, there is no rapture of any ascetic devotee 
more high or more beautiful, than that which is yours 
when, in quiet hours, you drop the narrow selfish life of 
you and listen, and let the great past sing to you of all 
the miracle of the future. Itis areligion born of human 
experience, growing as our knowledge grows. It belongs, 
above all, to the realm of reality, and rests solely upon 
what men, our brothers, have everywhere been finding 
to be inevitably true in this quest after the quality of life. 
In so far as I have tried it, I find it to be true of me also. 
I believe that in these swift years of mine I may climb 
out of the weakness and ignorance of infancy toward the 
manhood which grows large, strong, far-visioned, finding 
deliverance from the fears which threaten and making 
steadfastly for the unexplored wealth and resource which 
is mine inner inheritance. On that wonderful adventure 
man was never disappointed in his search. No one 
awakens from a faith like that to the bitter consciousness 
of having rested on a belief which has crumbled in pres- 
ence of stern reality. Far beneath all the terrible, 
fantastic, unreal superstructures of religion lies the real 
foundation of faith. As we rest on it, it seems the 
clearest, simplest, surest thing in the world. It is but 
the message of experience telling us that man may find 
beauty, strength, God, in his own heart because he is 
the outcome of the fulness of the life of all that is. 

Some day, that kind of religion is coming to its own. 
Already, for many, it is making the noise and the clamor 
of conflicting theologies seem dim, far off, unreal. It is 
as though they had escaped from the stainéd light of 
colored windows and the air reeking with incense and the 
monotonous far-off intoning of the priest out into the 
miracle of the living world, where, lying close to the 
bosom of the old mother, you can feel the thrill and throb 
of the living strength of her coming to its own in your 
heart as you seek it. 

Cxicaco, ILL. 


Prayer. 


Purge out of every heart the lurking grudge. Give us 
grace and strength to forbear and to persevere. Of- 
fenders, give us the grace to accept and to forgive of- 
fenders. Forgetful ourselves, help us to bear cheerfully 
the forgetfulness of others. Give us courage and gayety 
and the quiet mind. Spare us to our friends, soften us 
to our enemies. Bless us, if it may be, in all our innocent 
endeavors. If it may not, give us the strength to en- 
counter that which is to come, that we be brave in peril, 
constant in tribulation, temperate in wrath and in all 
changes of fortune, and down to the gates of death loyal 
and loving one to another.—Robert Louis Stevenson. 
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To a Terrier. 


Crib, on your grave beneath the chestnut boughs, 
To-day no fragrance falls nor summer air, 
Only a master’s love who laid you there 
Perchance may warm the earth ‘neath which you drowse 
In dreams from which no dinner gong may rouse. 
Unwakable, though close the rat may dare, 
Deaf, though the rabbit thump in playful scare, 
Silent, though twenty tabbies pay their vows. 


And yet, mayhap, some night when shadows pass, 
And from the fir the brown owl hoots on high. 
Then should one whistle ’neath a favoring star, 
Your small white shade shall patter o’er the grass 
Questing for him you loved o’days gone by, 
Ere Death the Dog-Thief carried you afar! 
—Patrick R. Chalmers. 


Literature. 


GLIMPSES OF THE Cosmos. By Lester F. 
Ward. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$2.50 net.—To collect all the printed articles 
and essays of so voluminous a writer as Prof. 
Ward, excluding not even the least impor- 
tant, is of itself a tremendous task; and the 
details of the great work of preparation con- 
stitute an unusual and interesting introduc- 
tion to the essays themselves. The plan 
has been to present, without separation by 
subjects, a strictly chronological arrange- 
ment of everything ‘‘good, bad, and indif- 
ferent” that ever found its way from his 
pen into print, exclusive only of published 
books, and of monographs that appeared 
in publications of the United States Geologi- 
cal Survey. The collected writings provide 
a series of twelve large books, three of which 
have been already issued, and the first of 
which includes, as well as the introduction 
to which we have already referred, an au- 
tobiographical sketch of much interest. It 
will be seen that this arrangement presents 
a complete view of an important literary 
career, filling up the intervals between his 
published books, showing “‘the picket skir- 
mishes before the battle,” and representing 
the growth of a mind during the quarter of 
a century in which the progress of thought 
was more rapid than at any other time 
in the history of our race. It is quite con- 
sistent with this plan that the first article 
should be a lurid tale, ‘‘The Spaniard’s 
Revenge,” written when Prof. Ward was 
sixteen or seventeen, and printed, without 
compensation, in the St. Charles (Illinois) 
Argus. Next follows an educational article, 
which is perfectly good sense to-day. The 
third is a letter, written when he was twenty- 
one and in camp, experiencing the hardships 
of war and learning what it means to go 
sixty hours without food. The fourth, also a 
letter, was written in bed by the thrice 
wounded soldier, and gives a vivid picture 
of an engagement; and the fifth, a bitter, 
burning plea for the condign punishment of 
those ‘‘ineffable scoundrels” who had fought 
against the Union, gives, doubtless, a fair 
representation of the feeling that swayed 
the rank and file of the army at the time it 
was written, April 13, 1865. We have spoken 
of these first articles thus in detail because 
this indicates the fairness and thoroughness 
with which the compilation has been made. 
After the war Ward entered the civil service 
of the government, where he remained for 
over forty years, filling many posts, and de- 
voting the last twenty-four of those years 
to scientific research. When the National 
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Liberal Reform League decided to “‘do some- 
thing,” the Iconoclast was started, and Ward 
became its editor, contributing most of the 
matter. ‘To summarize the periods through 
which the first book takes the reader, one may 
quote Prof. Ward’s own characterization 
of them. “First period: exuberance, en- 
thusiasm, and egotism of youth, the only 
attempt at fiction. Second period: moral 
and patriotic zeal and fervor; letters from 
the army. Third period: Disillusionment 
in matters of belief and resentment at false 
teachings.”’ The second volume shows his 
remarkable scientific career fairly inaugu- 
rated in the successive steps of a revival of 
the boy’s love of nature, botanical activity, 
the beginning of philosophical work, and the 
passage from the amateur to the professional 
stage. The third volume leaves us at July, 
1885, when Prof. Ward was forty-four years 
old, and illustrates, as the earlier volumes 
could not, the fertility of his mind and the 
wide compass of his interests. Only the 
first of these books had the advantage of the 
author’s final revision. He died just as its 
printing was completed. During his illness 
he committed the work to Sarah E. Simons, 
who has fulfilled her trust with intelligence 
and fidelity. 


Tue FaitH OF JAPAN. By Tasuku Harada, 
president of Doshisha University, Kyoto. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.25 
net.—The ‘“Hartford-Lamson Lectures on 
the Religions of the World,” designed te in- 
struct students purposing to be missionaries, 
have produced three excellent volumes 
(Comparative Religion, by Jevons, Chinese 
Religion, by De Groot, and Islam, by Mac- 
donald), and the present work is not inferior 
in quality to its predecessors. Dr. Harada 
knows his own land, and by his training is 
capable of making an unprejudiced estimate 
of its religious ideas. Japanese religious 
belief of to-day is largely of foreign origin. 
The indigenous faith, Shinto, a crude wor- 
ship of powers of nature, has ceased to be 
vitally influential. At an early date Con- 
fucian ethical philosophy took possession of 
the higher classes. The name “‘Shinto’’ is 
Chinese, meaning “the way of the gods.” 
All classes have held fast to the old cult of 
ancestors. It was, however, Buddhism that 
achieved a religious revolution; not the 
nontheistic system of Gautama Buddha, but 
a Chinese-Japanese modified form, contain- 
ing much that appealed both to educated 
and to uneducated people. Dr. Harada 
sketches the progress of the various religious 
movements, the outcome of which has been 
the practical triumph of the lower Buddhism 
among the masses. For Western readers the 
chief interest will lie in the description of the 
two main divisions of the higher Buddhism, 
that which looks for salvation to man’s own 
effort (the “‘Holy Path’) and that which 
holds that it is gained by faith in Amida 
Buddha (the ‘‘Pure Land’’). This latter, 
the result of a development of many cen- 
turies (particularly in China and Japan), 
has certain points of affinity with orthodox 
Christianity, to which, however, it seems not 
to owe anything essential. Naturally it is 
adopted only by the more thoughtful and 
refined minds. It remains doubtful how 
far the ethical element enters into the happi- 
ness of its paradise (Pure Land), though the 
Buddhist ethical standard is high. The 
people revere their ancestors, practise Shinto 
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ceremonies, and frequent Buddhist temples— 
religion for them is eclectic. Dr. Harada 
has little to say about the moral side of the 
popular religious life, and he does not venture 
to predict the future of Christianity, Trini- 
tarian or Unitarian, in Japan. A consider- 
able proportion of the educated, he says, are 
atheistic or agnostic or pantheistic, and the 
masses of the people are unreflectively con- 
tent with their simple system of outward 
observances. Fhe -religious situation in 
Japan at present is an involved one, and 
nobody can say what the issue is likely to be. 
Dr. Harada’s exposition is enlivened by many 
quotations from Japanese writers which 
illustrate the intellectual activity of the coun- 
try, and help to fill out the picture of the 
religious life that the author paints with no 
little skill. 


THE PossessED. By Fyodor Dostoevsky. 
From the Russian by Constance Garnett. 
New York: The Macmillan Company.— 
Dostoevsky takes his motto from the story, 
in Luke viii., of the swine driven by demons 
to destruction. It is a picture that might 
suit many groups of men in different parts of 
the world; Dostoevsky means it as a descrip- 
tion of a phase of Russian society of his time. 
The personages of the story are taken from 
the better class of a provincial town, the 
centre being a circle of revolutionists in 
which the usual types appear,—a dreamer, a 
grotesque theorist, a scoundrelly political 
schemer, a nihilist, an aristocrat broken 
down morally; and along with these are 
inane society people, a childishly incompe- 
tent literary man, a masterful woman land- 
holder, and some insane persons. ‘These are 
all drawn to the life, and the author’s in- 
tention obviously is to present them as 
specifically Russian types. There are traces 
of high ideals that come to nothing; there is 
professed devotion to Russia, and abundant 
ridicule of Russian manners and the Russian 
language. It is a society incapable of self- 
government, and incapable of being the guide 
and protector of the poor. But in the story 
in Luke the man cleansed of demons is 
clothed and in his right mind, and Dostoev- 
sky looks to the time when his country, 
healed of madness, shall take its rightful 
place among the nations of the earth. The 
plot, though perhaps sometimes obscure to 
non-Russian readers, is skilfully worked out, 
and the novel is a powerful plea for rational 
pursuit of liberty under the guidance of 
education and legal methods. 


Foops AND HovusEHOLD MANAGEMENT. 
By Helen Kinne and Anna M. Cooley. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.16.— 
Science has definitely proved its place in all 
departments of housekeeping and home-mak- 
ing. For students in the high and normal 
schools this book will serve as a text-book, 
with topics arranged in such a way that they 
can be followed in sequence’as the course of 
study develops through the year. For 
women at home it will be no less worth while, 
if they wish to make themselves acquainted 
with modern methods and the principles of 
proper management. While the opening 
chapters consider food materials, fuel, 
kitchen furnishings, and the preparatory 
technique, the preparation of a meal need 
not be deferred until all types of dishes have 
been cooked singly. The practice in schools 
has generally come to be that work is begun 
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at once in the autumn with the preparation 
and preservation of fruit, which is seasonable 
and appeals to the practical interest of the 
pupils. Some of the recipes here given are 
adapted from standard authorities like Mrs. 
Lincoln and Miss Farmer, while others are 
original or taken from private sources. The 
book is attractively arranged, and an im- 
portant feature of it is the material at the end 
of each chapter, offered in somewhat finer 
print, which tests one’s knowledge of the 
principles previously explained. 


EzeKIEL EXPANDS. By Lucy Pratt. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin Company. $1.25 
net.—Ezekiel is something more than the 
bright little boy who entertains his friends 
with his originality and unconscious clever- 
ness. He is an illustration that serves to 
point the qualities needed in a teacher of 
his race, the limitations that amount to un- 
justice, and the difficulty of comprehension 
that besets the way with unforeseen obstacles. 
Such a chapter as “Outside,” with its tired, 
storm-beaten little figure waiting patiently, 
stays persistently in the memory. Ezekiel’s 
confident message, ‘‘Yas’m, I’se gwine up- 
lif’ my people, and I’se gwine uplif’ de w’ite 
people, too,” is significant in this setting. 


back of the eyes, he can do more than this 
reader could. It is a book worth having, 
worth understanding. 


BRANSFORD IN ARCADIA. By Eugene 
Manlove Rhodes. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. $1.20 net.—Jeff Bransford’s imper- 
- sonation of Tobe Long is an amusing inci- 
dent in a capital stery, and one picks it 
out to read over again after the story has 
been finished. Jeff’s love-making is somewhat 
hampered by the caprices and devices of a 
girl as intelligent and as venturesome as 
he is himself, and it is interesting to have 
him meet his match in one way, if not in 
another. ‘The book ranks well up in the list 
of spring fiction. ‘The love-story is bright, 
the characters are natural, the humor is 
unforced, and the interest to see how Jeff 
wins through is unflagging. 


Magazines. 


Charades, the interesting little book by 
William E. Chamberlin, has won most ap- 
preciative commendation, not only by those 
who are already devoted to this form of en- 
tertainment, but by others who have been 
taken captive by its bright play of humor and 
fun. It seems to be agreed that the key is 
the first one ever made that offers no premium 
to those who wish unlawfully to avail them- 
selves of it. The New York Globe says: 
“Boston seems to be the home of charades. 
For long we have had Bellamy, several 
‘centuries’ of his rhymed charades, which, 


If 
any one can read chapter ix. without a 
tightening in the throat and a hot feeling 
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if you had not been told they were charades, 
you might have thought they were poetry, 
which they are.” ‘Then there have been 
the charades of LeBaron R. Briggs and of 
several other adepts in the field, to whom now 
Mr. Chamberlin must be added. Here is a 
glowing tribute to ‘“‘the sparkle of his wit, 
his chuckling puns, his artistic taste, his 
natural propensity for the good, the tender- 
ness of his gentle soul, the profundity of his 
thoughts”; and another writer, who has 
“followed the little turns and twists and 
tricks with success and pleasure,”’ finds them 
“Tight-hearted and light-footed.”’ 


The April Woman’s Home Companion 
contains the clearest and most interest- 
ing report of the militant movement in Eng- 
land that has yet appeared in any American 
periodical. It is called ‘John Bull’s Mili- 
tant Daughters” and is written by J. Nilsen 
Laurvik. The article shows exactly wherein 
English women are discriminated against by 
English laws, and, although it does not, of 
course, justify violence, it at least explains it. 
Other articles are: “The New Freedom for 
Little Children,” by Mary Heaton Vorse; 
“The Other World,” by Charles EF. Jefferson; 
“A Two Weeks’ Trip in Italy,”’ by Albert Lee; 
“Amateur Dramatics,” by Sally Conrad 
Fauntleroy; ‘‘The World’s Greatest Paint- 
ings,” by Laura Spencer Portor; and ‘‘ The 
Kitchen Garden,” by Franz Biehler. A fur- 
ther report of the Better Babies movement is 


EASTER SERMONS 
BY JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 


Sent free of charge to Post-office Mission Workers and any 
one interested by the Post-office Mission of the 
Church of the Disciples. 


The Blessings of our Knowledge and of 
our Ignorance in Regard to a Future 
State. 

The Meaning and Importance of the 
Resurrection. 

**Souls Already Risen with Christ.”’ 

The Resurrection of Jesus. 

Many Mansions in God’s House. 

Homes in Heaven and on Earth. 

Old and New View of the Hereafter. 

What God gives He gives forever. 

Communities Above. 

How is Jesus the Resurrection and the 
Life? 

Not Unclothed, but Clothed Upon. 

The Progress of Mankind Onward and 
Upward forever. 


Please state the number of sermons needed. It will be 
best to ask for several in the order of preference, as some 
of the editions may be exhausted. 


Address Miss L. Freeman Clarke, 91 Mt. Vernon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 
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included, accompanied by a ‘“‘two-page 
spread” containing photographs of one hun- 
dred and one prize babies. Fiction is contrib- 
uted by Mary Heaton Vorse, Lloyd Osbourne, 
Molly Elliot Seawell, Constance DuVeen, 
Juliet Wilbor Tompkins, and Ellis O. Jones. 
Special art and music features are contrib- 
uted by Jessie Wilcox Smith, T. K. Hanna, 
John Rae, Will A. Harding, and Helen B. 
Davis. 


New Question Book for Sunday Schools 
FORTY LESSONS ON THE PSALMS. 
By James E. Odlin. 

‘Forty Lessons on the Psalms’? seemed so valu- 
able that it was a pleasure to examine some of the lessons 
with our class and to recommend further use of the Book in 
Sunday School Teaching. The Psalms and the entire Bible 
are made more interesting and alle by the many explana- 
tions of customs and by the parallels fom years so Soon 
used in these lessons, . GUILD. 

Tuckerman School, Boston, Magee J "fly =o 1013. 

Sent postpaid by Unitarian Print, 10 Central 
Square, Lynn, Mass. Price, twenty cents each. 


“THE STORY OF AN 
INTERESTING RELIGIOUS CAREER.” 


CHARLES 
GORDON 
AMES 


A Spiritual Autobiography 


EDITED BY 
ALICE AMES WINTER 


aa FS, ‘Cartes Gorpon Ames: A Spiritual 
Autobiography’ we have a bank at in- 
tense interest, especially for those who knew 
the magnetic personality of the man during 
hislife. But even those who never met him, 
to whom even his name may be unknown, 
can hardly fail to follow with keen satisfac- 
tion the charmingly written story of the de- 
velopment of a soul.”—The Dial, Chicago. 


ip with ey and insight, a rich 
humor and tol lerance, a natural music 
and beauty of asia ’—Boston Tran- 
script. 


ee is a delightful reminiscence, in which 
one can trace the influences and processes 
which made him what he was— a man of ra- 
diant faith, a Christian humanist, a practi- 
cal mystic. Happil td his daughter have added 
an epilogue in which she tells many of those 
personal details of a life busy in all be: 
activities. It is a book to prize for its sweet- 
ness and light, and for the impress of a man 
who lived the life of the spirit in the service 
of his fellow-man.—Chicago Record-Herald. 


With frontispiece, $1.25 net. 
’ Postage, 11 cents. 
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Testament evidence to universal hopes ina pict- 
uresque and scholarly manner. 
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The Home. 
The Child in the Glass. 


The child who lives in the looking-glass 

Is always waiting to see me pass; 

She never seems to run and play, 

But watches there for me all day; 

For every time I go and see, 

J find her peeping round at me. 

One day when I was cross and cried, 

She stretched her mouth so very wide, 

I had to laugh!—then she did, too; 

She likes to do just what I do. 
—Children’s Companion. 


The Transient. 


BY FRANCES HARMER. 


The term was nearing its end. ‘The long 
holidays were but six weeks off. Every de- 
partment of the school was putting on steam, 
and nearly every member of it was frankly 
confessing to “‘nerves.’’ The only exempts 
were the games’ mistress and her devotees, 
for games demand a steady hand and a true 
eye, well-trained muscles and obedient nerves. 

“T do believe,” said Miss Prince, the head 
of the Rosedale School for Girls, “‘that it’s a 
kind of tradition with the teachers to get 
worn out and hysterical at the end of term.” 

“So do I,” replied her associate, Miss 
Ward. “The tradition goes down to the 
girls. Myrtle Green and Miss Dunbar have 
just had a terrific falling-out, and are now 
making it up in each other’s arms. Ridicu- 
lous!”’ 

“The girls are reported to me every day,” 
sighed Miss Prince. 

After evening prayers, Miss Prince de- 
tained the girls. 

“A new pupil,” she announced, “is coming 
to-night. She will be here only until the end 
of term, as she goes abroad before September. 
As we cannot expect her to take the examina- 
tions, she will have a good deal of spare time. 
Don’t encourage her to waste it in idle gos- 
sip.” 

The sound of carriage-wheels on the path 
outside made every one turn to the windows. 
The station hack had drawn up, and a soli- 
tary girl was descending. Miss Prince hurried 
out to receive her. 

Gladys Gray looked up as the principal 
emerged from the great hall door. She was 
a slim little creature, small for her fifteen 
years, with large, wide-open, eager eyes, and 
a quantity of soft, dark hair, never too tidy. 
She wore plain mourning. Her face was 
sweet, but indicated plenty of character. 

‘“Welcome, my dear,’ said Miss Prince, 
kindly. ‘“‘Have you come alone?” 

“Tt seemed silly for any one to come just 
to go back,’’ answered Gladys, in a clear, de- 
cided voice, “so I came alone.’’ She looked 
eagerly round. ‘“‘I hoped,” she said wist- 
fully, ‘‘I hoped I’d see some of them to- 
night.” 

Miss Prince beckoned to two of the girls. 

“Emily Dunn and Catherine Wilde,’”’ she 
said. ‘‘Come here, and take care of Gladys 
Gray.” 

Gladys surveyed her new companions. 
They were both very near her own age, and 
she’ liked their looks. Emily had a kind of 
wild-rose beauty, and Catherine was like 
a pretty gypsy, Gladys decided. 

A few hours later, while her room-mates 


bright young creatures. 
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slept, Gladys knelt beside the open window, 
more heartsick and homesick than she could 
ever have thought possible. Ideals lay in 
ruins all about her! For years she had 
longed to go to a boarding-school; and now 
that the conditions of her mother’s legacy 
had sent her here, and would send her later 


to Germany, she was sorry that she had ever’ 


breathed her desires into those kind ears. 

“Nobody seems nice,’”’ she said to herself, 
“and nobody likes anybody!”’ 

A night’s sleep refreshed her, however, and 
she woke with her usual bright interest in life. 

Emily and Catherine were dressing when 
she opened her eyes. As she turned over on 
her pillow, Emily smiled at her. 

“Tsn’t it a brute of a bell?” she said 
sympathetically. ‘‘But you don’t have to 
get up. New girls needn’t, for three morn- 
ings.” : 

“That sounds nice,” said Gladys, brightly, 
as she drew on her wrapper and slippers. 
“Miss Prince must be very thoughtful.” 

She gathered her towels over her shoulder, 
picked up her soap and sponges, and set off 
for the bath-room. 

“Thoughtful,” repeated Catherine, study- 
ing her back hair by the aid of two hand- 
mirrors. ‘Yes, she is—for herself. She 
doesn’t want them complaining home in their 
first letters.” 

“She has to look out for next term, if her 
school’s to keep on,” explained Emily. ‘‘Oh, 
she’s thinking of that when she makes things 
pleasant for a new girl.” 

“Not in my case, for she knows I’m going 
to Germany,” retorted Gladys, as she dis- 
appeared. 

At breakfast, to her relief, she was not put 
with her room-mates. As fortune would have 
it, she sat with Estelle Trent and Hope Cars- 
ton, the champion tennis players, Miss 
Damer, the games’ mistress, and one or two 
others whose interest centred in what they 
liked to term sports. Here, to her relief, the 
talk turned on somebody’s ‘‘serves’’ and 
“volleys.” 

The morning went slowly. Lessons, here, 
seemed confused until one got into the swing 
of the really well-planned curriculum. By 
lunch time, Gladys’s head ached, and she 
wanted a dark corner in which tocry. ‘There 
weré no classes for two hours, and every one 
was free to go in the garden. 

“Well, how do you like it?” asked 
Catherine, who, with Emily, strolled over to 
to the newcomer’s side. 

“‘T don’t like some things,” said Gladys, 
slowly. 

Estelle and Hope came up. They, too, 
had taken a fancy to the new girl. 

“What don’t you like?”’ inquired Hope. 

Gladys grew crimson. Estelle laughed. 

“T believe it’s us!” she exclaimed, her 
eyes dancing with merriment. “If it were 
the government, she’d say so at once.” 

Four pairs of eyes turned on Gladys. 
They seemed to her like search-lights. 

A sudden terror seized her, terror of these 
She knew how 
mercilessly they could talk. She almost 
shivered at the thought of a battle with 
them. 

‘Come, you have to answer a civil ques- 
tion,”’ went on Estelle, banteringly. ‘‘Don’t 
you like us?” 

Gladys’s fear passed. She was again what 
her mother had taught her to be,—a girl 
who could not dissemble. 
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“T like you very much,” she said promptly, 
“but not some of your ways!” 

“Well, did you ever!’’ cried Catherine, 
offended. j 

“Hold on, Kitty,’ said Hope. “‘Let’s 
hear what’s amiss with us.” 

“The way you talk of your teachers,” 
ventured Gladys. Her heart was beating 
wildly, and her face was crimson. 

“You asked me!” she almost pleaded. If 
they didn’t-like-her, and set the other girls 
against her, what a terrible six weeks she 
would have! 

“That’s true,” said Estelle. 
girls! 
she mocked, to Gladys. 

“Yes, we might improve,” drawled Emily. 

“No, I don’t think you will,” retorted 
Gladys, taking her courage with both hands, 
“because you think you’re right. But— 
but,” she faltered a little, ‘“‘I thought one 
should speak to a person as one spoke of 
them! ‘That’s all.” 

There was a moment’s silence. Her eyes 
fell. Tears fell, too, on her crimson cheeks. 
The girls rose and turned away. She felt an 
unspeakable loneliness and desolation. 

But Hope turned quickly back. 

“Wait, girls,” she said. ‘She’s right!” 

Estelle drew a deep breath. She had been 
longing to turn back, too, but fear of her com- 
panions’ sneers had daunted even a tennis 
player. 

“T think she is,” she found courage to add. 

“Oh, well, it’s the end of the term, and 
we’re all worn out,’ so Catherine excused 
herself. ‘But of course, it’s not’”— 

“It’s not sportsmanlike,” cried Hope. 
“ Anything else, Gladys?”’ Y 

But the summons for all who were not at 
the games to go for a walk, under Miss Kent’s 
chaperonage, dispersed the group. 


To be continued. 


“Play fair, 


Grandpa’s Birthday Present. 


Rosalie tried bravely to eat her breakfast 
and make believe that she was happy, but 
it was useless. A big tear got the better 
of her and splashed down on her plate. It 
was grandpa’s birthday, too, and so eager 
had she been for it to come that she had 
counted the days for weeks and weeks. But 
now that it was here she was just as miser- 
able as a little girl could be, when she had 
expected to be so gay—and all because of 
Jack’s selfishness. 

“Perhaps you have been selfish, too,’ 
whispered a little voice; but Rosalie would 
not listen to it. 

Uncle James and Aunt Elizabeth had come 
down from the city with cunning Baby Ruth, 
who was just beginning to toddle. They 
would all go to grandpa’s farm in the big tour- 
ing car. All the other uncles and aunts and 
cousins would be there, too. There would 
be a wonderful dinner, then some uncle 
would make a speech congratulating grand- 
pa, then they would all give him their pres- 
ents. 

This time she and Jack had made up their 
minds to buy something very fine indeed, be- 
cause he was such a splendid grandpa, always 
ready to join in their games, and he told such 
capital stories without being teased. So 
Rosalie had saved all her nickels for two 
whole months to help buy a pair of velvet 


Just what displeases your highness?” 
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slippers. Not once had she even bought a 
sack of pop-corn, for velvet is expensive. 
Once she had thought that she would have to 
borrow a lot from her missionary box, but 
Aunt Ella said: ‘Oh, I would not do that. 
Let me see! When I entertain my club, I 
would like to have a little girl to open the 
door and to help me serve; I think that would 
be worth a quarter. And an industrious boy 
might make several dimes digging the dande- 
lions on my lawn.” 

How hard they had both worked, until 
they had two big round dollars apiece! But 
when they went to buy the slippers, Jack in- 
sisted on getting a pair with a pug dog’s 
head on them, just a common dog’s head, 
when there was a pair with a perfectly beau- 
tiful bunch df pink roses on them. 

Jack said that it was such a splendid dog, 
just ready to growl, and that grandpa would 
not want a bunch of roses on his slippers like 
asissy. And when she had declared that she 
would not buy that horrid ugly dog’s head, 
Jack had called her a spoiled baby who al- 
ways wanted her own way, right before Mr. 
Brown. 

Finally the salesman had suggested that 
they take one of each and let grandpa decide 
for himself. This they had done, although 
neither of them felt very happy over it. 

Rosalie had taken her slipper and run home 
by the back street; she was too angry to 
wish to meet any of her little friends. When 
Jack asked her to take his, too, so that he 
could go to the ball game, she walked right 
past him with her chin in the air, and she 
would not even look at him. 

“Ts my little girl sick this morning?” 
asked mamma, when she had pushed her 
plate away without touching her waffles. 
Rosalie only shook her head; she was too 
unhappy even to smile back at mamma. 

But when she was dressed and all feady to 
start, she took a package out of her drawer 
and slipped out the side door. 

Papa was just running the car out, and she 
knew very well that he would have to spend 
some time getting itready. It was only three 
blocks to the shoe store, and if she ran all 
the way they would not miss her. 

Sure enough, when she got back, papa 
was vigorously pumping a tire. She slipped 
into her place and was soon having a romp 
with Baby Ruth. It was a very happy little 
girl, after all, that started for grandpa’s. The 
clouds of the early morning had all passed 
away. 

When their turn should come to present 
their gift, they had planned to take grandpa’s 
shoes off and put the slippers on. before let- 
ting him see them. So when Uncle Jack 
motioned for them to come forward, Rosalie 
quickly removed the left shoe and triumph- 
antly drew on a slipper of royal purple vel- 
vet on which was embroidered a perfectly 
splendid pug dog’s head in yellow and tan; 
while Jack, too proud to look at either Rosalie 
or her gift, awkwardly fitted on the other 
foot a blue slipper decorated with a lovely 
wreath of pink roses. 

Grandpa placed his feet on the fender, 
proudly, to exhibit his present. 

“Why, children!’”’ exclaimed Aunt Eliza- 
beth, who always does everything correctly, 
“What an odd combination! Why didn’t 
you get mates?” 

Grandpa eyed them curiously over the top 
of his glasses, then looked from one blushing 
face to the other, inquiringly. 
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“You changed yours!” ‘accused Jack. 

“You changed yours, too!’’ declared his 
sister. “I thought perhaps grandpa might 
like a dog best after all, as he was once a 
boy.” 

Then the whole story came out: their 
quarrel, the unhappy night, and how finally 
they had felt so ashamed that each one had 
slipped back to change the slipper and sur- 
prise the other! 

After that it wasn’t a bit hard to make up. 
—Alice Lee Hall, in Sunday School Times. 


A Roman Doll (in a Museum). 


How an image of paint and wood 

Leaped to her life with a love’s control, 
Struck the chords of her motherhood, 
Passionate little mother-soul! 

Fair to her sight were the stolid eyes. 
Dear to her toil the robes empearled. 

She crooned it the ancient lullabies, 

She gathered it close from the outer world. 
They watched together, as Nero’s pyres 
Fed the haze of a hundred fires. 


Me in her fresh young arms she bore. 
See, I am small, 

Only a doll, 

But I keep her kiss forevermore. 


Long and lonely the joy has Jain. 
One by one into time’s abyss 
Years have dropped as the drops of rain. 
Yet the cycles have left us this! 
O red-lipped mother, O mother sweet, 
To-day a sister has heard you call, 
Your heart is beating in her heart-beat. 
I saw her weep o’er the crumbling doll. 
She knew, she knew! You had lived and smiled! 
You had loved your dream, little Roman child! 
Me in her fresh young arms she bore. 
See, I am small, 
Only a doll, 
But I keep her kiss forevermore. 
—A gnes Lee, in The Poetry Magazine. 


Alfred Russel Wallace. 


BY LOUISA A. NASH. 


Alfred Russel Wallace was as great as 
Darwin, who simultaneously with him made 
the same scientific discoveries on natural 
selection. Great they both were in another 
way, for never the slightest ill-feeling or jeal- 
ousy sprung up between them, although it 
was sown by the press. Indeed, that, two 
continents apart, they had lighted on the 
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Three days running he went to school with - 
out them. On the following day his teacher 
produced the hated things from his desk, and 
made him wear them. When he was a re- 
nowned naturalist, he said, ‘This, while it 
lasted, was the severest punishment that I 
ever endured.” 

In describing his lecturing tour in this 
country, Dr. Wallace relates how much he 
was awed when he found himself sitting next 
to Lowell at the Naturalists’ Club in Boston. 
“Tn order to illustrate some remark, the dis- 
tinguished American quoted a Latin author, 
to see, I supposed, if I were a scholar. I was 
so taken aback that I just replied vaguely 
only.” This little incident is typical of 
Wallace’s humility. 

His conversion to Spiritualism was not ap- 
proved by his scientific friends. It was 
sharply criticised by ‘Tyndall and many 
others. The last years of his long and useful 
life were spent with his devoted wife on the 
South Coast, with a lovely view of moor and 
woodland and the English Channel in the 
distance. Here were written several of his 
books: ‘‘ The Wonderful Century” and ‘‘Man, 
his Place in the Universe,” besides others on 
social subjects. 

NASHVILLE, OrE., 


Indian Runners. 


Indian runners show a remarkable endur- 
ance. An Indian has been known to carry 
a letter from Guazapares to Chihuahua and 
back again in five days, the distance being 
nearly eight hundred miles. In some parts, 
where the Tarahumaris serve the Mexicans, 
they are used to run in the wild horses, 
driving them into the corral. It may take 
them two or three days to do it, sleeping at 
night and living on a little pinole. They 
bring in the horses thoroughly exhausted, 
while they themselves are still fresh. They 
will outrun any horse if you give them time 
enough. ‘They will pursue deer in the snow 
or with dogs, in the rain, for days and days, 
until at last the animal is cornered and shot 
with arrows, or falls an easy prey from sheer 
exhaustion, its hoofs dropping off.—Dr. Carl 
Lumholtz, in Scribner's Magazine. 


“T am sorry to learn your mother is ill,” 
said the sympathizing teacher to the little 
girl who had come in late. ‘“‘Is she sick 


f abed?” ‘‘Not quite,’ replied the truthful 
same truths of Nature created a close bond child. ‘“She’s just sick a-sofa.”—Chicago 
of friendship. ae Raleces 


As neighbors and near friends with the 
Darwin family in the village of Down, I 
know personally that there never was a 
warmer heart than Charles Darwin’s in ap- 
preciating his friend’s work. One difference 
between them was that Charles Darwin was 
self-taught. He was considered by his school- 
master as a very ordinary boy, rather below 
the common standard in intellect. He dis- 
covered himself while making that long voy- 
age on the Beagle in search of health, whereas, 
at the age of five, Alfred Wallace’s educa- 
tion began at Hertford, and the topics that 
he loved best he was allowed to study. 

He said later of his twin scientist, ‘‘One 
could not converse with Darwin without 
being reminded of Socrates,”’ the reasons for 
which he went on to explain. 

He tells an amusing tale of his own child- 
hood, when his mother made him some black 
elbow-sleeves to protect his jacket at school. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Chiidren’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes, more or less permanent, which the Mission finds 
for them. All children cared for are in close relations with 
the central office. * 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission reached gs5 children. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
phenomenal increase in work. 

Presipent, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-Presipent, J. FOSTER BUSH, M.D, 
Cierx, CH PHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 
Dreectors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, Goorme 

R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs. Philip Y. 

De Normandie, George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Ki 5 

Miss Georgiana Merrill, Endicott P. Saltonstall, Mrs, 

Robert Gould Shaw. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston. 
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Against the Drift. 


BY ELIZABETH WEST PARKER. 


T have forgot the speaker’s face, 
His name I cannot find; 
But oftentimes a little phrase 
He used I call to mind. 
When days are dark and burdens thick, 
I square my shoulders, lift 
My head and say, “Thank God for strength 
To stand against the drift.” 


It seems that on some wasting shores, 
Beset by wind and sea, 

Strong hedges shelter from the blast 
Fair gardens on the lee. 

Without, the loose sands slip and shift; 
Within, frail flowers lift 

Their heads in peace,—their safeguard stands 
Secure against the drift. 


So many a beauteous blossom lives 
To cheer man’s heart and eye, 
Which else might find no foothold there, 
No home beneath the sky. 
Red roses whisper of romance, 
Tall lilies lift their gift 
Of loveliness within the hedge 
That stands against the drift. 


Ah, life is full of shifting sands, 
And sweet flowers born too frail 

To bloom unless some shelter shields 
Their beauty from the gale! 

And who shall say which God needs most, 
The rose or the rockrift? 

The lily or the homely hedge 
That stands against the drift? 


The New Graded Course. 


BY HENRY T,. SECRIST. 


As one who had much to do with the form- 
ing of our present graded course for Sunday- 
schools, which is in somewhat extensive use, 
and with the making of the Beacon Series 
of books for that course, I would like to say 
something about the projected course and 
our relation to it. 

It seems to me that the thing for all of 
us to do is to look with favor and expectation 
to this new course and to be getting ready 
to adopt it when it is ready. It will, of 
course, be excellent. Then there is a great 
advantage in having many at work on the 
same course and with the same books. 
There can be thus much gained by being able 
to talk over the common work in conferences 
and to write about it in our papers. There 
is a possible enrichment in that way which 
the worker would welcome. ‘Then there is 
a wholesome spirit in backing up what those 
in power to do give us that is generally, even 
if not entirely, satisfactory to us. All judg- 
ments are fallible and will be found so in the 
present case. Indeed, it was this consensus 
of interest and support which was hoped for 
and more largely and deservedly expected 
in the first course and in the Beacon Series. 
But now with more funds and more regular 
workers we shall expect to have materials 
more adequate than were before possible. 

The preparation for the newer course can 
well be made by adopting the one now avail- 
able and by using the Beacon Series. No 
such new information about child nature 
has been discovered that would make the 
work of a few years past obsolete. Indeed, 
the principles of the courses are much the 
same, and the announcements of the new are 
not at all discordant with the announcements 
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of the present one. There are also some 
books of the Beacon Series which are very 
valuable, just as there are other earlier 
publications of the Sunday School Society; 
and all these may well be kept and used in 
addition to the books to be published. 
Every Sunday-school might well have a com- 
plete set of the Beacon Series for collateral 
use even when we come to the new course. 
But my word is mainly to be one in favor 
of making ready for the course and the books 
now being so carefully prepared. Whatever 
gets good material into the hands of the 
individual teacher and worker, and equips 
the rank and file of us, will prove to be most 
practically valuable for religious education. 
MEADVILLE, PA. 


Methodist Books. 


Methodist ministers in New York are 
said to be not at all alarmed by the declara- 
tion made before the New Jersey Conference 
that books sold at the Methodist building 
teach heresy, and that the publishing-house 
of the denomination in other ways has strayed 
far from the path of Methodism, but at 
once came to the defence of Rev. Dr. 
George P. Mains, of the firm of Eaton & 
Mains, publishers, whose books formed the 
main centre of attack. The place of Dr. 
Eaton, who died recently, has been taken by 
Rev. John H. Race, but his headquarters 
are in Chicago. 

“The New Jersey Conference is coming 
to be a joke,” said Dr. Hartsock, who is a 
member of the Board of Examiners of the 
New York Conference. “It is always de- 
nouncing all the progressive men. ‘They 
are having their annual picnic. They are 
going for everybody and everything. ‘These 
books they criticise present ‘the faith once 
delivered to the saints,’ but it is the gospel 
with newer light. It is not a new theology, 
but new methods of teaching the old gospel. 
Why should not theology, the queen of all 
the sciences, progress? ‘The other sciences 
do. No one would think of employing a 
physician who used the methods of fifty 
years ago. I should not hesitate to defend 
Dr. Mains in public assembly. He is one of 
our ablest men. Itis a matter of the truth 
overlaid by false teaching. What some call 
new theology is really a return to the Greek 
Fathers of the second century.” 

Rev. Charles L. Goodell, pastor of St. 
Paul’s Church, and one of the most promi- 


nent Methodist pastors in the country, said :— | 


' “JT don’t think there is any cause for alarm. 
The books of Dr. Mains are not unortho- 
dox. Our Methodist Church is open to the 
light of the latest scholarship. She stands 
for spiritual power, but she wishes to know 
the temper of any weapon which may be 
used on the hot field of literary criticism. 
The truth will vindicate itself. We need 
not be anxious to shield the ark of God. I 
think Dr. Mains at heart is sincerely ortho- 
dox.” : 

That the New Jersey Conference ‘“‘should 
be in better business,” was the opinion of 
Rev. Dr. William H. Morgan, pastor of 
Calvary Church. 

“This is an age of ‘think and let think,’” 
said Dr. Morgan. “In all the books of Dr. 
Mains I have read, I have not seen anything 
the matter with his theology. I think Dr. 
Mains is distinctly up to date, and that he is 
as evangelistic as he ought to be. The 
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great body of the Methodist Church is heart 
and soul with its book concern. Books sub- 
mitted must go through the hands of the 
Rev. Dr. David C. Downey, the book editor, 
and so many others, that no heretical teach- 
ings could get publicity.” 


Social Progress and Religious Faith. 


Does religious faith obstruct social prog- 
ress? This is one of the questions Prof. 
E. W. Lyman sets out to answer in an article 
in the April, 1914, issue of the Harvard 
Theological Review. 

After considering various aspects of 
history, past and present, Dr. Lyman sums 
up:— 


Thus the notions that religion is essentially 
conservative and that it is individual in 
such a sense that it can thrive apart from 
social progress, have large masses of fact 
against them. 

They are opposed by prophetic religion 
in its classic embodiment, and by those 
phases of faith so closely related to it, 
modern liberal religion and modern mission- 
ary religion. Each of these phases of faith 
is gaining an increasing hold in our day. A 
religion inspired by the divine impulse and 
social passion of the prophets, regulated by 
the liberal spirit of our scientific age, and 
resolutely bent upon the universal goal of 
the modern missionary,—that is the religion 
for the present and the future, the only 
adequate expression of the mind of Christ. 
Such a religion calls upon us to abandon those 
notions so often shared by the social worker 
and the defender of faith,—which at the same 
time set them at odds,—and to think of 
religion as essentially a progressive and con- 
structive force, and in its innermost meaning 
as no less social than individual... . 

There is, then, abundant reason for revers- 
ing the opinion that religion is inherently 
conservative in its influence and mainly 
individual in its application. For we have 
seen that, while religion is a relation between 
the soul and God, the God with whom the 
soul seeks relation is one who is spending 
the resources of infinite love to bring to pass 
upon earth a society of brotherly men. 
Hence, a full experience of him means a 
sharing in that very work. 


Russell N. Bellows. 


Rev. Russell Nevin Bellows, who died on 
March 13, served the Unitarian churches for 
nearly a half-century with self-effacing devo- 
tion and unmeasured generosity; and the 
greater distinction of his father, Dr. Henry 
W. Bellows, should not altogether obscure 
the courage and fidelity of the son. He was 
born in 1842, graduated from Harvard in 
1864, and immediately entered the service 
of the Sanitary Commission, of which his 
father was president, travelling far to estab- 
lish Soldiers’ Aid Societies. He then studied 
at Union Seminary, and became minister 
of his ancestral town of Walpole, N.H. 
Later he was pastor of the churches of 
Washington, D.C., Newport, R.IL, and 
Harlem, N.Y., and from 1882 to 1885 was 
secretary of the National Conference of 
Unitarian and other Christain Churches. 
He directed with the most scrupulous care 
the details of business in the Conference, and 
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edited many of its most important reports, 
together with the volume on the Channing 
Centenary (1881) and the sermons of his 
father (1884). Thus his professional life 
was in the main a service of causes which 
seemed to him greater than himself. He 
sanctified himself for others’ sakes, and was 
content to live in the shadow if he might 
set greater men in the light. His gift for 
music made him during college the leader 
both of the glee club and the orchestra, 
and later he became one of the founders of 
the Mendelssohn Glee Club in New York, 
and the trusted adviser in the development of 
church music and the arrangement of hymns 
for use by Unitarians. 

Failing health in later years gradually 
narrowed the circle of his activities and 
associations, but he remained. the most 
generous-minded of friends, and a loyal and 
sanguine apostle of liberal Christianity. 
Those who knew him best loved him most, 
and recall with affectionate gratitude the 
buoyant confidence of his missionary service 
and the patient courage of his religious faith. 

f ING Pe 


From Shelter Neck, N.C. 


A brief but delightful visit from Miss 
Bancroft, the newly elected president, and 
Miss Lowell, one of the directors, of the 
Women’s Alliance, has been recently enjoyed 
here. These two ladies reached Dix House 
on the morning of Saturday, March 7, and 
were present in the afternoon at the monthly 
meeting of our local Alliance. At night 
they were afforded an opportunity of meeting 
our young people at their regular Saturday 
night gathering for social pleasure and 
entertainment. Sunday morning we had our 
regular monthly- service in the church; 
Sunday-schocl in the afternoon; song-ser- 
vice at Dix House in the evening. By break 
of day, Monday, these two ladies, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Peterson and Mr. Key, 
started for Pink Hill, Duplin County, where 
an evening meeting was held which, owing 
to an accident to their train as it was leav- 


-ing Kinston, did not begin until half-past 


nine o’clock, and was necessarily brief, yet 
interesting, because of the lateness of the 
hour. From there they journeyed by land 
and sea to Swansboro, where they met 
Rev. J. L. Robinson and his wife, also the 
lady teachers in the Emmerton School and 
many of the townspeople. Early next 
morning the ladies left Swansboro, Miss 
Bancroft for Florida and Texas, Miss Lowell 
for Boston, and Mrs. Peterson for Dix House. 

What proved to be the most important 
and successful event in the history of our 
work and movement in this section was the 
holding of what is known as a Farmers’ 
Institute, which was held on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, March 17 and 18. It was part 
of a campaign for social, domestic, farm- 
ing, and rural betterment, which for several 
years has been carried on by the North 
Carolina State Agricultural Department in 


_ conjunction with the Federal Agricultural 


Department in Washington, D.C., these 
Institutes being held at different points all 
over the State, and held at stated periods 
all through the year. For this particular 
occasion no less than seven speakers were 
sent to us, and each speaker was an expert 
in his or her respective department of the 
movement. The lecturers included four 
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gentlemen and four ladies, and the topics 
they discussed covered a very wide field, 
and included “The Improvement of Soil by 
Preparation of Land,’’ “Home Mixing of 
Fertilizers,” “Improvement of Soil by Rota- 
tion of Crops,” “Live Stock,” “The Value of 
Legumes and Cotton-seed Meal,” ‘“‘Bread- 
making,” “Canning Clubs,’ “Child Train- 
ing,” “Household Conveniences,’’ “Women’s 
Clubs,” “Care of Babies,” “Food for the 
Young,” “Sanitation and Hygiene,’ ‘The 
Rural Credits Bill now before Congress.” 

The meetings had to be held concurrently 
for men and women in the new school 
auditorium and class-rooms, so large was 
the attendance, and so eager were all to hear 
and learn. The addresses were illustrated 
and simplified by the use of diagrammatic 
charts, while practical demonstration lessons 
were given the women and girls by the lady 
speakers. 

On Tuesday evening a stereopticon lecture 
was given, descriptive and illustrative of farm 
life in North Carolina. Many beautifully 
colored slides were also shown of the mountain 
scenery in the western part of the State, to- 
gether with a series of pictures of views of the 
Panama Canal. On both days a sumptuous 
picnic dinner was served on the church 
grounds, friends from a distance bringing 
well-filled baskets. The entire corps of 
lecturers were entertained at Dix House for 
the two days, and on taking their leave were 
unanimous in their praise of the delightful 
visit they had had, and expressed their 
readiness to hold a similar Institute in the 
near future. It was by far the best Insti- 
tute that had been held for a long time past 
anywhere throughout Eastern North Caro- 
lina, and great good cannot fail to result 
among all those who had the good fortune 
to be present. 


Training at Proctor Academy. 


Proctor Academy provides a college pre- 
paratory course of such a quality that its 
graduates who have obtained sufficient rank 
in scholarship can enter most of the New 
England colleges upon certificate. It also 
furnishes a commercial training to those who 
plan to enter business, but the courses which 
are rapidly growing in favor with those whose 
plans are not definitely committed to either 
of the above careers, are the new curricula in 
agriculture and domestic arts. The follow- 
ing notes indicate the results that have been 
attained in these recent additions to the 
school life:— 


AGRICULTURE AND M&cHANIC ARTS 
FOR Boys. 


1. The school life of the boys is lengthened. 
Some would certainly have dropped out of 
the school but for the introduction of wood- 
working and forging. 

2. One boy, who was a complete failure 
in the clerical work of the commercial course, 
has shown real ability of an inventive char- 
acter in forging. 

3. The only articles made in these shops 
are such as can be used by the boys them- 
selves or by the school; e.g., flower-stands, 
seed-boxes, whiffletrees, chains, step-ladders, 
clothes-hangers, milking-stools, sleds, wagon 
jacks, bookcases, laboratory equipment, meat- 
hooks, etc. 

4. Agricultural work begins with a study 
of the crops and soil, and continues for four 
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years, treating of all the important aspects 
of rural and farm life, animal husbandry, 
dairying, horticulture, and farm manage- 
ment, 

5. The school farm is under the supervision 
of an agricultural teacher, and is developed 
for its products and the practice it affords 
to pupils taking agricultural work. 

6. The school employs a farmer. It is 
impossible for students to do farming en- 
tirely. The course offered demands a cer- 
tain amount of farm practice, but allows for 
training and study in the related fields of 
agricultural science,—physics and chemistry. 
_ 7. Mechanics work is not the formal 
manual training. The aim is to develop 
“handiness” on the farm or under rural 
conditions. 


DomgEstic ARTS FOR GIRLS. 


1. The curtains for Cary House dining- 
room and living-room, sixteen pairs in all, 
were designed, made, and stencilled by the 
members of the design and of the sewing 
courses. 

2. Vegetables raised on the school farm 


were canned for the dining-room. Fruits 
were also canned for the school. 
3. The domestic arts class frequently 


enters the kitchen and prepares part of a 
meal for the boarding students and teachers, 
under the direction of the teacher and 
matron. 

4. Many instances come to the notice of 
the instructors, of pupils having introduced 
better ways of preparing food in their homes. 

5. Members of the second-year class are 
shown some of the simpler tests for detecting 
food adulterations. 

6. The “why” of mechanical appliances 
in the home is adequately taught. 

7. Elementary bacteriology and _ house- 
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hold sanitation are taught during the latter 
half of the second year’s work. 

8. Third-year pupils are given work in 
elementary agriculture,—testing of seeds, 
planning of the grounds, and, as the spring 
opens, actual projects for the improvement 
of the school grounds. 

9. There has been a marked increase of 
interest in this work from people outside of 
the school who come in contact with girls 
that are pursuing domestic arts work. 

10. Girls who were not reached by the 
more abstract work of the academic curri- 
culum are doing satisfactory work in the 
domestic arts course. This means that their 
school life is being lengthened. Such pupils 
would have dropped out of the school under 
previous conditions. 

11. The domestic arts course is attracting 
girls of real intellectual alertness. The 
work is not designed to meet the needs of 
mentally inferior gitls. The whole curri- 
culum is so arranged that there is an educa- 
tional value in it equivalent to that of the 
more abstract academic curriculum. 

All work in every curriculum—agriculture, 
academic, commercial and domestic arts— 
is for a purpose. We fit boys and girls 
through live, vital means for their probable 
life after academic days. No one knows his 
future. We are reasonably certain that, 
whatever it may be, intelligence and char- 
acter will be needed on the part of the grow- 
ing youth. 

Situated as Proctor Academy is, on the 
Southern Division of the Boston and Maine 
Railroad, about halfway between Concord 
and White River Junction, in a rural section, 
where it furnishes the only secondary school 
education possible for a group of towns, 
it possesses a unique opportunity for training 
the coming citizens of this north country. 
A revived farming and efficient house-keep- 
ing should spring up wherever the pupils, 
who have been trained in the modern science 
upon these vital matters, develop homes for 
themselves. The stock out of which Daniel 
Webster and Horace Greeley came needs 
only encouragement and training along prac- 
tical lines in order to insure prosperity and 
honor to the Granite State. 


Cnitarian Cemperance Society, 
What the Brewers Claim. 


The Year Book of the United States 
Brewers’ Association (1913) is an interesting 
but irritating document. It contains so 
many false assertions and absurd arguments. 
After a brief report of the annual meeting, 
there are many articles in praise of drink, 
in defence of saloons, and in condemnation 
of temperance reformers. The compiler has 
searched far and wide for everything pub- 
lished in commendation of beer and in criti- 
cism of abstainers. 

The chairman of the Publication Commit- 
tee (having in charge the publicity work in 
behalf of the liquor interests) makes a very 
significant (and to the friends of temperance 
a very encouraging) statement: ‘‘We have 
. had a very lean year the last twelve months 
in the way of distributing literature” (p. 77). 
No wonder, when we consider their charac- 
ter. The pamphlets are so erroneous and 
vicious. Again we read, ‘‘It is almost shame- 
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ful, the absolute neglect of members to send 
for this literature” (p. 78). By this, they 
show their good judgment! 

A case in point is the claim respecting 
Bavaria. After stating that the annual per 
capita consumption of beer in that country is 
jifty-nine gallons (nearly a gallon a day for 
an average family!), it is asserted, ‘‘ Alcohol- 
ism is practically unknown!’’ What are the 
facts? Cases of delirium tremens are fre- 
quent there, hospitals are full of patients 
with the ‘‘beer-heart,’”’ diseases of the liver 
(especially cirrhosis) are excessively common, 
many Bavarians are sent to hospitals to be 
treated for alcoholism, while crimes due to 
drink are on the increase. It is not surpris- 
ing that members neglect to send for litera- 
ture that contains such colossal falsehoods. 

We find here an article on the ‘‘Gothen- 
burg System,’ which those among us who 
are advocating its adoption in this country 
will do well to read. But in it there is a 
strange misstatement which casts suspicion 
upon everything in this volume. To blun- 
der at such a point means general inaccu- 
racy. It is asserted that prohibitionists 
erroneously suppose that this system “is a 
means of almost absolute suppression of the 
traffic” (p. 80). But prohibitionists have no 
such notion. They earnestly oppose the sys- 
tem, because it does not suppress the use or 
the evils of drink. One might as well claim 
that abstainers advocate a universal indul- 
gence in liquors. This is a capital blunder 
which discredits all these pages. 

An article is here reprinted from Harper’s 
Weekly, in which it is claimed that abstinence 
leads to abnormal and vicious popular delu- 
sions. For proof, appeal is made to Green- 
backism in Maine, Populism in Kansas, and 
the increase in cruel lawlessness toward 
negroes in the South (now burning them 
alive instead of lynching, as formerly), as 
due to enforced abstinence. 

Too bad, indeed, for poor old Maine! For 
years it has furnished a larger proportion of 
distinguished men and women to the world 
than the average for the nation (see ‘‘Who’s 
Who in America’). For many years the 
Congressional delegation from Maine has ex- 
erted more influence upon legislation at 
Washington than those from States many 
times its size. These and many similar facts 
disprove the deterioration asserted. More- 
over, Greenbackism did not originate in 
Maine; it was not confined to Maine; it 
did not survive in Maine as long as in many 
‘‘wet”’ States. : 

Look now at Kansas. The majority of 
the so-called crazy propositions urged by 
Populists have been accepted by both politi- 
cal parties, while some of them have been 
embodied in national statutes. The State, 
instead of being ruined by ‘“‘enforced absti- 
nence,’’ is remarkably successful financially, 
while in many counties, jails and poorhouses 
have few or no inmates,—53 of the 105 county 
jails empty at the same time, and 39 county 
poorhouses empty,—while in 87 counties there 
were, at the same date, no insane. Surely, 
Kansas is a “horrible example,” to which 
brewers would better not appeal. 

But what about the crimes against the ne- 
groes in the Southern States? The fact is, as 


Booker T. Washington has recently pointed 


out, lynching of negroes has recently rapidly 


‘declined. It is also a well-known fact that, 


when the horrible outrages occurred a few 
years ago at Atlanta, both whites and blacks 
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agreed that the lawlessness of the saloons 
was largely at the bottom of those outrages. 
Wherever abstinence spreads, the relations of 
the races become more humane. 

There is one other point to be considered 
in this connection. The liquor men are 
constantly asserting that prohibition does 
not prohibit; that much more liquor is 
actually used in “dry” territory. Now, if 
this be true, then these very States (if drink- 
ing promotés good life and greater pros- 
perity) ought to stand at the head of all 
the States in the Union! If one should search 
the world’s literature, it would be impos- 
sible to find anything approaching in foolish- 
ness the argument here reprinted and com- 
mended. 

In this defence of beer, it is stoutly denied 
that drinking is productive of crime. Appeal 
is made to an essay by an apologist of beer 
in Austria, who contends that to hold 
alcohol responsible for crime is as illogical 
as to hold tea responsible for vice. But 
people do not go out from tea-rooms by 
the thousand and commit crime as they do 
from saloons. Women do not go home from 
tea-parties and beat their children as men 
do who go home from drink-shops. ‘There is 
a physiological and psychological reason (as 
scientists clearly and conclusively show) why 
the use of alcohol leads to crime, producing 
conditions which tea never produces. Those 
conditions are these: the inhibition of the 
feelings of modesty and propriety, of con- 
science and judgment, while low instincts and 
animal passions are abnormally excited. 
Drink produces an atmosphere hospitable to 
crime, as it prepares the bed for tuberculosis 
and other diseases. 

The common opinion that drink produces 
poverty is here vigorously denied. Frances 
Willard is falsely quoted» as holding that 
poverty is the chief cause of drunkenness, a 
radical misrepresentation of her real posi- 
tion. One writer makes much of the fact 
that, in Carroll D. Wright’s “‘Report on the 
Unemployed” (1903), out of six million then 
said to be out of work in the United States, 
only 1 in 400 is reported as out of work 
on account of drunkenness, .26 of I per 
cent. But what lies behind this statement? 
This percentage really means nothing at all 
or only this,—these few in their replies ad- 
mitted that they could not get work be- 
cause drunkards! But among a hundred 
men out of employment on account of 
drinking habits, probably not more than one 
would admit the fact. In the same line, 
very few ex-convicts, in explaining their 
non-employment, would state that they 
were in this condition because they had 
once been in prison. ‘The figure given (26 
of 1 per cent.) is, therefore, utterly worth- 
less, because it in no way represents real © 
conditions, but only what a few intemperate 
men were willing to admit. 

Over against this statement may be put 
the results of an investigation conducted 
about the same time by the same Labor 
Bureau, to discover the attitude of em- 
ployers respecting drinking men. From 75 
to 90 per cent. of over six thousand, distrib- 
uted among many trades and occupations, 
expressed a decided preference for non- 
drinkers. In reply to the claim that men 
drink chiefly because poor, appeal may be 
made to the decisive results of an inquiry 
undertaken (1904) by the large hospitals of 
New York City, to discover why men begin 
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to drink. Obviously, the proportion, among 
such persons, who would attribute their habit 
to poverty would be higher than among 
drinkers in general. But only 5 per cent. 
replied that they began to drink because out 
of work. é 

This investigation confirmed the conclu- 
sion of careful students that very few begin 
to drink because poor, although later in life 
some may resort to the saloon simply be- 
cause destitute. It is unfortunate that some 
social scientists still approve the harmful 
fallacy that poverty is the chief cause of 


drunkenness. 


It is unnecessary to describe or discuss 
any farther the errors and absurdities of 
this volume. ‘These references illustrate the 
general character of the liquor defence. Here 
we find the “Galton Memoir,” by Prof. 
Pearson (which holds that drink has no in- 
jurious influences upon offspring), highly 
commended, whereas it has been completely 
discredited by all the great authorities. 
Much is made of Mr. Phelps’s criticism of 
the “‘Baltimore Pamphlet,” by the Scientific 
Temperance Federation (in the American 
Underwriter for July, 1913); but the criticism 
is unfair and unfounded, while the discussion 
in the same article in reference to life insur- 
ance is condemned by competent insurance 
authorities as utterly worthless. The sum- 
mary given, of a Swedish work on “ Alcohol 
and Society,” is wholly misleading. The 
work does not represent the best authorities 
in Sweden, much less the general conclusions 
of scientists. Many things in the discussion 
unfavorable to drink are omitted, while the 
abstracts of other parts are made in such 
a way that the reader is given a radically 
false impression of the book. 

It would be well if this defence of beer were 
widely read by the American people. ‘They 
would then understand the real aim and 
spirit of the vast and powerful organization 
in restraint of virtue, the enemy of industrial 
efficiency, of human betterment, of American 
citizenship. 

JosEpH H. CROOKER. 

RosLInDALE, Boston. 


Meadville Theological School. 


A valuable course of lectures in Pastoral 
Theology is now being given at this School, 
for the most part by non-resident lecturers. 
The following programme will show the prac- 
tical and vital nature of the topics discussed: 

Rev. F. M. Bennett gave two lectures in 
February, on the subjects, ‘Starting a 
Church”” and “The Church in a College 
Community.” Rev. H. T. Secrist, min- 
ister of the Unitarian church in Meadville, 
gave six valuable lectures, also in February, 
upon the subjects, ‘‘The Marriage Service,” 
“The Funeral Service,’ ‘The Communion, 
Baptism, and Christening, Service,” ‘‘Settle- 
ment, Ordination, and Installation,” ‘“‘Reg- 
ular and Special Services,” and ‘Min- 
isterial Ethics, Finances, ete.’”’ Dr. C. W. 
Wendte, whose interest in the missionary 
aspects of the liberal faith has initiated such 
important movements, is now presenting the 
following topics to the students of the School 
and interested friends: ‘‘ Historical Review 
of Christian Missions in Foreign Countries,” 
“Present Missionary Problems: Changes 
in Motive,” “Past and Present Attitude of 
Unitarians to Foreign Missions,’ and ‘‘ Mis- 
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sionary Opportunities and Obligations of 
the Unitarians.” Rev. J. H. Applebee of 
Syracuse will deal with the practical prob- 
lems of ‘‘The Minister and Social Justice,” 
“The Minister and the Labor Problem,’’ 
“The Minister and the Social Evil,” and 
“The Minister and Socialism.” Rev. J. H. 
Lathrop of Brooklyn will give three lectures 
on “The Personal Relations between the 
Minister and his People.” Dr. George C. 
Cressey of the New York Conference will 
give two lectures on ‘‘The Preparation and 
Delivery of Unwritten Sermons.” Rey. 
William L. Sullivan of All Souls’ Church in 
New York City will give four lectures on the 
following searching and important themes: 
“The Preacher’s Consciousness of Voca- 
tion,” ‘‘The Intellectual Temper of the 
Preacher,” ‘‘The Spiritual Element in Lib- 
eral Preaching,” and ‘“‘The Preacher as an 
Apologist for Liberal Religion.’’ President 
Southworth will speak on the ‘“ Minister’s 
Denominational Environment,” and kindred 
themes. And Professor Emeritus Rev. H. H. 
Barber will deliver two lectures, one on the 
“Sources of Ministerial Power,” and the 
other on ‘‘Some Successful Ministries.” 
The value of this course of lectures will be 
readily inferred from the topics given, and 
the experience and ‘ability of the lecturers 
give special point to any suggestions which 
they may make to those entering ministerial 
work. ANNA GARLIN SPENCER. 


A Study of Social Conditions. 


‘On Thursday, March 26, at 3.30, will be 
held the last of a series of twelve lectures on 
Social Service Problems in the Parish House 
of the First Parish, Cambridge. Dr. Samuel 
M. Crothers will speak upon ‘‘ Social Respon- 
sibility and the Call to Service.” 

The course, which is now drawing to an 
end, has been attended by an’ average of 
about forty persons, including several profes- 
sional social workers and also a number of 
the young people of the church. The Social 
Service Committee of the First Parish, which 
arranged for the course, has established a 
small library of books on social problems, 


Deaths. — 


SEARS.—In Millbury, Mass., Feb. 26, 1914, Nathan 
, for many years a resident of this town, and a loyal 
supporter of the Unitarian church. 


BELLOWS.—Rev. Russell N. Bellows, son of the late 
Rev. gE W. Bellows, D.D., died March 13. Funeral 
was at Walpole, N.H., March 17, - 


OSGOOD.—In Ellsworth, Me., Friday, March 6, Irving 
Osgood, president of the First Unitarian Church of Ells- 
worth and of the Hancock County Conference of Unitarian 
and other Christian Churches. 


FRANKLIN PERRIN. 


There was a sermon of Dr. Channing’s on “ Unitarian 
Christianity favorable to Piety.” The piety which Dr. 
Channing had in mind was of a cheerful kind. It was free 
from superstition and from dogmatism, but it was real. 

Every church is sustained by a group of people who 
preserve among modern conditions the ancient pieties. 
For many years the First Parish in Cambridge has had 
in Deacon Franklin Perrin a man who in a perfect way 
represented Channing’s ideal. 

To the minister who came for a Sunday, he offered the 
hospitality of the church. He loved the sacred traditions 
of a religious community that had existed here since the 
beginning of the town. He had the love that “seeketh not 
its own and is not puffed up.” But all this was untouched 
by any intolerance. The church of which he was a part 
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and to which he was so intimately related, was a part of 
the greater community, and he knew no divided interests. 
“The Eternal Goodness” was to him no mere phrase. It 
was a continuous experience. Ministers in the church 
may come and go, but the deeper life of the church goes 
on, so long as there is a succession of such characters. 
They form the reality of that communion of which the 
bread and wine are but symbols. 
Samuet M. Croruers. 


The conspicuous achievement of public men should not 
altogether obscure the influence of quiet, unassuming lives 
on whose integrity and fidelity each community depends. 
Franklin Perrin, who died on February 23 at the age of 
eighty-three, was for a half-century such an influence in 
Cambridge. Heserved his city and his church with modest 
devotion and incorruptible honor. He won the absolute con- 
fidence of his business colleagues and the lifelong affection 
of his many friends. His daily life was consistent with his 
religious faith. He guarded his business trusts as he served 
the Lord’s table. The things which were true, honest, just, 
pure, and lovely were his daily thought. He was a cheer- 
ful, kindly, Christian gentleman, living without reproach, 
and dying without 2n enemy. 

Francis G, PEaBopy. 

CAMBRIDGE. 


MRS. SARAH HOVEY COLBURN. 


Mrs. Colburn was regarded as a very remarkable woman 
because she retained with her more than ninety years her 
bodily vigor and mental strength. Yet to those who knew " 
her it was not this physical perfection that most strongly 
appealed. It was that with all her years she still kept 
untouched by time or sorrow her youthfulness of feeling, 
her tender sympathy with and quick understanding of 
young hearts. If any girl within the broad radius of her 
friendship became engaged, she was almost the first to be 
told. She once said to me, “It makes me so happy in 
the morning to watch all the young folks tripping to 
school.” For herself all these things were gone forever, 
yet she lived again in the joys of others, even when those 
others were strangers to her. Although of late years her 
days were almost wholly shut in, she rejoiced in the going 
out of others, and was ever ready with sympathy and 
with money to help on the activities of the busy world 
outside. People were everything to her. They needed no 
special merit to appeal to her. They needed only be human. 
When she was ninety-four, she went, when able, to church 
on the arms of two friends. She could not hear the ser- 
vice, but she could still clasp the hands of her friends and 
sing the old hymns, and that was enough. I think the 
strength of Mrs. Colburn’s hold on people was the great 
love she had in her heart for all. In everybody who came 
into her presence she found something good or beautiful, 
and in the many years I knew her I never heard her speak 
a word of criticism of any living person. Many of us 
have gone to her feeling it a duty to one who was depend- 
ent on our goodness to come; but we have left her with a 
mysterious something in our hearts, a sense of uplift, 
which she put there. She has left the home which her 
gracious presence pervaded for three-quarters of a cen- 
tury, and many people will find it hard to pass that house 
now so empty; but in a sense she has not gone, for the 
memory of her loveliness of character will not leave us 
soon. All unconsciously she followed the poet’s counsel:— 

* Bear through sorrow, wrong, and ruth 
In thy heart the dew of youth, 
On thy lips the smile of truth.” 
M, D. 
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which may be consulted by any one between 
the hours of 9 and 5, daily. 

The subjects and speakers at the meetings 
of the course have been as follows:— 


Part One: “The Community and the Citizen.” 


January 8, ‘‘The Approach to the Social 
Problem,’’ Mrs. Alice Higgins Lothrop; Janu- 
ary 15, “The State as an Agent in Social 
Progress,’’ Miss Mary L. Hale; January 22, 
“The New View of City Government,” Mr. 
Frederick M. Eliot; January 29, ‘‘City Plan- 
ning,’ Mr. John Nolen; February 5, ‘The 
Enlarging Sphere of Education,” Mrs. Ed- 
mund A. Whitman; February 12, “Public 
Control of Recreation,’’ Mr. Ernst Hermann. 


Part Two: ‘‘The Community and the Handi- 
capped.”’ 
February 19, ‘‘The Rehabilitation of those 
- in Distress,’ Mrs. Alice Higgins Lothrop; 
February 26, “‘The Co-ordination between 
Public and Private Aid,’ Mrs. Ada Eliot 
Sheffield; March 5, ‘Organization of Social 
Effort and its Appeal to the Community,” 
Mrs. Alice Higgins Lothrop; March 12, 
“The Problem of Health,’ Miss Ida M. 
Cannon; March 19, ‘The Social Value of 
Philanthropic Activities,’ Mr. William H. 
Pear; March 26, ‘‘Social Responsibility and 
the Call to Service,’”’? Dr. Samuel M. Crothers. 


The Young People’s Religious 
Union. 
Eighteenth Annual Meeting. 


The eighteenth annual meeting of the 
Young People’s Religious Union wil! be held 
at the South Congregational Church (Dr. 
Hale’s) on Thursday of Anniversary Week, 
May 28. The afternoon meeting, at two 
o’clock, will be devoted to reports, election of 
officers, and other business. At the close of 
this session, Rev. J. T. Sunderland, D.D., 
will speak on ‘‘What the Young People’s 
Religious Union can do to give our Uni- 
tarian Faith to the Orient.” 

From five to six o’clock, the Boston Federa- 
tion will tender a reception to the outgoing 
and incoming officers, and at six o’clock a 
repast will be served to the delegates. 

For the evening meeting an especially 
attractive programme has been arranged. 
Rey. William G. Eliot, Jr., of Portland, 
Ore., will conduct the devotional service, 
and there will be three addresses on ‘‘ The 
Opportunity for Social Service of Unitarian 
Young People,” to be presented from three 
points of view, the speakers to be Hon. 
Grafton D. Cushing, Speaker of the Massa- 
chusetts House of Representatives, Dr. 
Richard C. Cabot of the Massachusetts 
General Hospital, and Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes of New York City. A chorus of 
young people from the Boston Federation 
will furnish the music on this occasion. 


CONTRIBUTIONS. 


As the treasurer’s books for the year close 
on April 30, there remain but four weeks more 
for contributions to be made for the year. 
Unions that have not already contributed 
are reminded that the time is very short 
now. Early attention to this detail will be 
much appreciated. Checks and money-or- 
ders should be made payable to the Young 
People’s Religious Union. 
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Announcements. 


The Woman’s Ministerial Conference will 
meet on Monday at 2 p.m., March 30, in 
Ballou Hall, 359 Boylston Street. An ad- 
dress upon ‘“The Fulfilling of the Law” will 
be given by Rey. Mary L. Leggett. 


The undersigned, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Nominations of the Unitarian 
Fellowship for Social Justice, will be pleased 
to receive suggestions from the members in 
regard to the nomination of officers for the 
coming year. Arthur L. Weatherly, 1834 
South 25th Street, Lincoln, Neb. 


Meetings. 


THe Cuicaco Associate ALLIANCE.—The 
Alliance met at the Third Unitarian Church, 
March 5, 1914, at 11 A.M. Mrs. Long pre- 
sided. After the report of the secretary and 
treasurer, the address of the day, “‘Women 
in Industry,” was given by Miss Wertheim, 
State Secretary of Illinois Consumers’ League. 
Miss Wertheim spoke on the work and meth- 
ods of the League and of the Woman’s Trade 
Union, in behalf of public welfare, and as 
opposed to public negligence. Report of 
religious and philanthropic news was given 
by Mrs. Joan Anderson of the Third Church. 
Luncheon was served at one o’clock by the 
ladies of the church. On motion it was de- 
cided to give either a luncheon or supper and 
reception to Dr. Edwin C. Starbuck, assist- 
ant secretary of the National Education De- 
partment of the American Unitarian Associ- 
ation. The number in attendance at the 
meeting was fifty-four. Eleanor Johnson 
Lynn, Secretary. 


SociaL SERVICE CouNc, OF UNITARIAN 
Women.—At the meeting held March 9, 
1914, in the vestry of Arlington Street 
Church, Prof. Selskar M. Gunn of the Insti- 
tute of Technology, and editor of the Ameri- 
can Journal of Public Health, gave a most 
instructive talk on ‘‘Community Problems of 
the Public Health Authorities,’ with special 
references to the smaller towns. Prof. Gunn 
stated that, as the mortality rate is higher 
in the smaller community, there is more 
urgent need of trained health officers and 
the public health nurse, especially in cutting 
down the infant mortality rate. Of the 
children born each year, one-fourth die 
before reaching one year of age, and one-half 
of this waste of life is preventable. As the 
average doctor has been proved unfitted for 
public health work, there are now several 
places in the United States where special 
training is given in public sanitation. The 
Institute of Technology alone has spent 
$1,000 in educating communities in the fact 
that public health is purchasable through 
the employing of trained health officers. 
And, above all, it is essential to keep out of 
politics all things and persons connected with 
public health. Where a town feels unable 
to pay an adequate wage for a trained worker, 
it is possible for several contiguous towns to 
combine financially and share the services of 
one between them. Prof. Gunn left an 
interested audience with much food for 
thought. In this work of community health, 
he considers that women have a very im- 
portant share in stimulating public opinion 
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to the urgent need for action. ‘There were 
sixty present, with representatives from thirty 
parishes. ‘The next meeting of the Council 
will be on Thursday, May 7, 1914, in co- 
operation with the ‘Tuckerman School. 
Brief reports will be given of the year’s 
work in each of the seventy parishes repre- 
sented in the Council. All interested will be 
welcome. 


NEw York® LEAGUE OF UNITARIAN 
WomEN.—The League has had two meetings 
in March. The first was held at All Souls’ 
Church, New York, on Friday, March 6, 
1914. The president, Mrs. Donnell, opened 
the meeting with a quotation, ‘‘Abou Ben 
Adhem,” and received a number of new 
members. The philanthropic news com- 
mittee presented as the first speaker Rev. 
Charles H. Sears, who explained the work of 
the movement for church vacation schools 
in New York City. The schools bring the 
boys and girls off the streets in the heat of 
the summer, and teach them Bible instruc- 
tion, singing, sewing, basketry, chair-can- 
ing, and various other things. Mrs. Frank- 
lin W. Hooper was the main speaker of the 
day, and was heartily welcomed by her 
friends and co-workers for many years in 
Unitarian circles. Mrs. Hooper’s subject 
was ‘“‘Church Union,’ and, after speaking 
of the waning power of the Church, she sug- 
gested several lines of lay work among the 
women of the various churches, which would 
tend to bring all together in a common 
cause, and thereby cause union of effort if 
not of Church organization. Women have 
of late years found the power of united work 
—such as probation court officers, W. C. T. U., 
and the rescue of immigrants. The true 
spirit of Christianity must include different 
points of view. Women who are not em- 
ployed in rearing their children and the 
immediate cares of the household should 
serve the community in which they live. 
There should be general meetings for uplift 
and the appealing power of the pulpit, which 
has been weakened by the institutional work 
in churches, should be conserved. ‘The col- 
lection of the day was taken for the treasury 
of the League as is the custom once a year. 
The annual election resulted as follows: 
president, Mrs. Walter U. Lawson; vice- 
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Inn and bungalows, Medomak, Me. Located on an 
island off the coast. The woods, "fields, and rocky shores, 
the pure sea air scented with the odor of evergreen trees, 


make an attractive place. iet and homelike. Accom- 
modates sixty. Booklet. ddress, J. H. Ambrose, 100 
Cathedral Parkway, New York. 


The Society for Helping Desti- 
tute Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873 Incorporated 1904 
Primary object to help a mother to keep her infant in 
her pe: charge when without such (usually tem- 
pues) she might be obliged to give it up for adoption or 
lace it in an institution, 

mother is not rejected if she loves her 

child, desires to care for it, and to lead an upright life. 
Not tsbeenied for the depraved, the pete 5 my or or fora 


mother unfit in any way to have her infant. 
Works without an inatitution. ply the 
only method employed. Each woman as an indi- 


vidual and assis toher needs. We have been 
successful in helping the unmarried. 
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presidents, Mrs. Joseph H. Ambrose, Mrs. 
Hubert Arrowsmith, Mrs. Charles A. Nelson, 
Mrs. Charles Lloyd, Mrs. G. Derby White, 
Mrs. Jeanie R. Wells; recording secretary, 
Mrs. H. B. Harding; corresponding sec- 
retary, Mrs. Horace Moran; treasurer, Mrs. 
Herbert S. Griffin; director, Mrs. A. Wen- 


dell Jackson. 
Churches. 


EureKa, CaL.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. A. H. Sargent: After a pastorate of 
seventeen months, Mr. Sargent and his wife 
closed their work in Eureka, March ist, and 
two days later sailed for North Bend, Ore., 
to look over the field with a view to starting 
a new Unitarian church there. The minis- 
ter’s farewell sermon, on “‘God in the Soul,” 
was delivered February 22. On Thursday 
of the same week Mr. Sargent’s play, entitled, 
“Choosing a Profession,” was presented under 
his direction by fifteen young people of the 
church. On his last day of work for the 
church, the Sunday-school presented the 
minister with a beautiful redwood-bark tray, 
as an expression of their own good-will and 
a lasting reminder of Humboldt County. 
In the evening a young people’s society or- 
ganized, with an enrollment of seventeen 
members, and elected as president Mr. Cum- 
mins, a trustee of the church, who is about 
to take up the work laid down by the minis- 
ter as leader of the young people. In addi- 
tion to the young people’s society, the Sun- 
day-school and Chautauqua Circle and Alli- 
ance Branch will continue as usual during the 
time that may elapse before the pulpit is 
filled again. 


NeEwrorvt?, R.I.—Channing Memorial 
Church, Rev. William Safford Jones: For 
the past two or three weeks there has been 
intense excitement in Newport over the 
attempt of the Roman Catholics, who number 
nearly one-half of the population, to secure 
an appropriation from the Representative 
Council toward the support of their parochial 
school. Happily for the preservation of 
our civil and spiritual liberty, the attempt 
was frustrated, at the eleventh hour the 
City Solicitor, himself a Roman Catholic, 
ruling that such an appropriation would be 
illegal. The Attorney-General of the State 
had already given his opinion that it would 
be clearly unconstitutional. On Sunday, 
March 8, just before the Council meeting, 
Mr. Jones preached on “A Yoke of Bond- 
age,’—a sermon on the dangerous policies 
of the Roman hierarchy in the United States. 
The discourse was reported in the New York 
and Boston as well as Newport papers, and 
called forth attacks from our Roman Catho- 
lic brethren. On Monday, March 16, Mr. 
Jones read the sermon before the Newport 
Ministers’ Union at a luncheon in Channing 
Parlors. The Union, representing the Epis- 
copal, Presbyterian, Methodist, Congrega- 
tional, and Baptist churches of the city, voted 
unanimously to indorse the stand taken by 
the Unitarian minister. It was also voted 
to have extra copies of the sermon printed 
for distribution in ‘he other churches through- 
out Newport. Through generous interest 
in Channing Church the sermon is being put 
into tract-form. In this emergency all the 
Protestant ministers of Newport are stand- 
ing shoulder to shoulder and fighting side by 
side. The aggressiveness of the Roman 
Catholics has solidified the Protestant forces. 
We have reason to believe that Newport was 
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carefully chosen as the best place in which to 
start the effort to secure public funds for 
sectarian purposes. It missed fire. 


Personals. 


Rev. George Croswell Cressey, D.D., re- 
cently of London, England, who has been 
supplying the pulpit of the Unitarian church 
in New Brighton, N.Y., the past two months, 
has accepted a very cordial invitation to re- 
main as minister. 


The Tuckerman School. 


“A preparedness to define religion; to 
meet many people and hold to the faith that 
is in you; to answer the questions you will 
be asked because of lack of faith in those 
who question—these are some of the neces- 
sary lines of preparation of an assistant in a 
church or Sunday-school.” Such was the 
valuable instruction given by Rev. Lewis G. 
Wilson in an address entitled ‘‘If I were You,” 
given in the Friday morning course. Mr. 
Wilson further pointed out the fine opportu- 
nity for study afforded by the tracts published 
by the Association. In a study of these 
tracts one can find the best expressions of 
the usages of the church regarding baptism, 
the communion, Easter celebrations; of the 
beliefs about God, about worship, prayer; 
and an abundance of inspirational reading 
that is also of great value. ‘‘’To be confident 
about your religious position and to have a 
right attitude toward denominational in- 
terests,’” Mr, Wilson said, ‘‘are two great 
elements in the preparation of those who are 
aiming to serve in our churches.” 

The spring vacation begins Saturday noon, 
March 28, and school begins Tuesday morn- 
ing, April 7. 


The Southern Conference. 


The Southern Conference of Unitarian 
Churches meets in Dallas, Tex., April 2-5. 
On Thursday afternoon, at three o’clock, a 
greeting will be extended to the churches 
represented at the Conference. In the even- 
ing the conference sermon will be preached 
by Dr. George Dodson of St. Louis. 

On Friday, April 3, at nine o’clock, a busi- 
ness meeting will be held, followed by an 
address by Dr. Dodson on ‘‘Henri Bergson.”’ 
At 2.30 P.M. will be held the annual meeting 
of the Southern Alliance, with an address by 
Miss Bancroft, the national president. At 
8 p.m., Col. George Soule of New Orleans will 
speak on “The Useful Layman.” 

On Saturday, April 4, ‘‘The Equipment of 
the Present-day Religious Leader’’ will be 
the general subject for discussion, Rev. 
George Kent of New Orleans will discuss his 
equipment in science and philosophy; Rev. 
George T. Ashley, that in sociology; and 
Rev. John Rowlett of Memphis, Tenn., that 
in theology. Rev. George H. Badger will 
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answer the question, ‘“‘What should be the 
Attitude of the Church toward the Vital 
Questions of the Day?” In the afternoon an 
automobile trip will be taken, and followed 
by a reception to delegates at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. L,. S. Thorne. 

On Sunday, April 5, the Sunday-school 
meets at 10 A.M.; sermon at 11 A.M.; Young 
People’s Religious Union, 7 P.M.; sermon, 
8 P.M. 


Bere and Chere. 


The Farmers’ Conference of Tuskegee 
has lost in picturesqueness as it has gained 
in intelligence. This year there was no 
“acre of mules,” but, rather, a mile of bug- 
gies. The audience was made up chiefly of 
landowners, well dressed and _ intelligent; 
and the improvement in the aims, interests, 
and personal habits of the visiting farmers 
was remarked upon even by the student 
guides in their excellent classroom résumé of 
the Conference next day. 


The Department of Agriculture is trying to 
eliminate the danger to cattle from poisonous 
plants on national forest ranges. Of these 
plants, larkspur, loco-weed, death camass, 
and water hemlock are the most poisonous. 
Larkspur does the most harm, because it is so 
widely distributed and is particularly bad 
for cattle. Ordinarily, horses will not eat 
larkspur, and sheep can eat it without ap- 
parent injury. 


$1.00 $1.50 

2.00 2.50 
$3.50 

$ 5.00 § 7.50 

10.00 12.50 

15.00 to 35.00 
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" BONELESS 
‘eIVYs@ AND SEMI- 
Sis BONELESS 


CORSETS 


In Coutille; Tricot; Doeskin; Suéde; 
and Italian Silk 
Ivy, La Loutsz, and Bon Ton MopeEts. 


Palmer’s Corset Store 


52 WINTER STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


an aquarium, and clean 
tremovable. Send for our catalogue. 


CIRCULATION MAINE 
MFG.CO. 


“THE CHEST WITH THE CHILL IN IT” 
* The “STONE WHITE” Refrigerator has provision chamber walled with 
massive slabs of natural quarried Stone, almost Ice Cold. Joined as tight as 
as easily as a china tea-cup. 


REFRIGERATOR 


Every interior part 


NASHUA\ PROOF 
N.H. 
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Pleasantries, 


“T am so glad to have this,” said Mrs. 
Twickembury. ‘‘I shall always keep it as 
a momentum of the occasion.” 


. 


Mistress: ‘Who rang the bell then, Katy?” 
Katy: “A boy, mum, lookin’ for the wrong 
number.”’—Cincinnati Commercial Gazette. 


“Miss Frocks has bought a birdless hat,” 
said Mrs. Cumso. “It might be called an 


audubonnet, might it not?’’ asked Mrs. 
Cawker. 
Young lady (to very new salesman): 


“Have you a book called ‘An Essay on Irish 
Bulls’?” Salesman: ‘‘No, Miss. We haven’t 
any works on live stock.” 


Amateur Camerist: ‘‘Here’s a photograph 
I took myself. What do you think of it?” 
Miss Bright (examining it): ‘‘The expression 
is very glum. You shouldn’t take yourself 
so seriously.””—Boston Transcript. 


“Do you have matins in this church?” 
asked the High Church visitor of the verger 
of the village church. ‘‘No, indeed,’ re- 
plied that dignitary, with scorn. ‘‘We has 
oil-cloth, and right up the chancel, too!”’ 


He wanted to know.—Mrs. McLubberty: 
“Here’s some pills, Murty, thot Mrs. Hogan 
was afther sindin’ over for yez. She says 
dhey’ll aither kill or cure yez.” McLub- 
berty (who is ill): ‘‘Begorra,; did she say 
which dhey would do foorst?””—Puck. 


“Tf,” says a Battle Creek despatch to the 
New York Times, “the birth rates of Eng- 
land, Germany, and France continue to de- 
crease as they il-dw. fddurrateshaveisnch 
mbgk mfw b.’ We’re pessimistic, too, 
but still we hardly think it’s as bad as that.— 
Transcript. 


Little Lester B., travelling on the con- 
tinent with his mother, grew tired of hear- 
ing nothing but French and German, etc., 
spoken. One morning, hearing a rooster’s 
cock-a-doodle-do, he exclaimed, “Thank 
goodness! ‘There’s something that speaks 
English, anyway.” 


“My dear,” said Mrs. Snaggs to her hus- 
band, ‘‘what is a canard?” ‘Don’t you 
know what a canard is?’ queried Snaggs. 
‘Why, the word itself conveys its own mean- 
ing.’ ‘‘Does it? Well, really, what does it 
mean, dear?”’ ‘“‘Why, a canard is something 
one canardly ‘believe, of course.” ‘‘Oh, to 
be sure! Why couldn’t I think of that?” 


‘When a goose lays an egg,”’ said Andrew 
Lang, ‘“‘she just waddles off as if she was 
ashamed of it —because she isa goose. When 
a hen lays an egg—ah, she calls heaven and 
earth to witness it! ‘The hen is a natural- 
born advertiser. Hence the demand for 
hen’s eggs exceeds the demand for goose- 
eggs, and the hen has all the business she 
can attend to.” 


The superintendent of mails in the post- 
office gets his share of foolish questions. A 
man said, “I want to get a letter to my 
brother sailing on the ‘Majestic,’ which 
isn’t due until Wednesday. I don’t know 
where he will stay in New York or where he 
will go next.” ‘All right,” said the clerk. 
“‘Address your letter ‘John Smith, passenger 
on board incoming steamer ‘‘ Majestic,”’ due 
in New York March 2,’ put domestic postage 
on it, and it will reach him.’”’ The man 
thanked the clerk, but came back again later. 
“Say,” said he to the clerk, “‘about that 
letter! I addressed it and stamped it all 
right, but now will John Smith find my 
brother?” 
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YRAGE MARK 


Underground 
Garbage Receiver 


No Flies. No Litter. No Odors. 
Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 
C. H. SrepHenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW _ BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF ‘* THE SUNNYSIDE,’’ 
“*THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 

recedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
Bates and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 noes ‘or the regular sessions and special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment thei~ services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

CommenDaTIons.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., im the 
Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked i pe of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 


school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know.... I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship... It makes a decisive step in advance. ... 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.’ 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed. . . . I am look- 
ing forward to using the first part of the book in my own 
family.” 

Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 

Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
ToSunday-schools: 50 centseach carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Educational. 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
West Newton, Mass. 


Address as above for circulars, 


‘15 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


56 WALL ST. 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


investment Securities — 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & G0., LTD. 


LONDON 


Educational, 


! 
THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL © 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean. 
MRS. CLARA T, GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions, Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, agricultural, commercial, and domestic arts subjects. 

All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. 
Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 
Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 


ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and praia 
efficiency. In order to meet the de a 


a 


upon it by the churches, it needs at once 


its present number of students. For 


address the President. om 
: F.C. SOUTHWORTH. 


Pacific Unitarian School for the 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
FOUNDED 1904 


ous ideals to muni 
4 2 ual life; gives complete pre 
ration for the modern ministry and social service. It wor 
in co-operation with the University of California and o' 
Divinity Schools and affords an unusually wide choice 
courses. Open to both sexes. The year begins August 
1914. Write for the Register and complete information t 
the President. Earte Morse Wrizvr, D.D., 
Pacific Unitarian School, Berkeley, Californi: 


The MacDuffie School 
For Girls 
Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 


Half way between Boston | 
Situation and New Vouk Me raw 
east winds, as onthe seacoast. Three houses. 
Beautiful grounds. 


; General llege Courses. | 
) Studies Genta tns cease: Foo: | 
mestic Science. 1 


Athletics Gymnasium, basketball, 
ridina master, Pa ri pr % 
sions. r 


